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Angoulime Excursion of the Architectural 
A ssociation. 


AST week we were 
enabled to give a 
general statement 
of the proposed 
objects of this ex. 
cursion, and to 


second day (Tues- 
day,f Augnst 31) 
was still more in- 
teresting than the 
first. The party 
proceeded as on 
the Monday, from 
Angouléme in two 
conveyances,—a 
cross between the 
omnibus and the 
old French diligence,— 
to La Palud (otherwise 
called La Couronne, from 
a monastery now in ruins, 
to which the hamlet of 
La Palud was a kind of 
dependency). The church 
is a small but very com- 
plete and unrestored 
specimen of a central 
dome, surmounted by a 
very elegant octagonal lantern and spire. These 
spires, which are very common, are invariably 
circular on plan, and each ef the stones (which 
are small) is cut into a sort of scale, the point 
being uppermost. 

The next point was Roulet, which is under. 
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spire, whatever it was, is replaced by a new one; | ont of the choir, giving, as it were, the rudi- 
but there is still a great deal of the church re- | ment of an aisle, detaching the pier, and making 
maining in an authentic condition. It is of | an agreeable variety. There is, however, ample 
great beauty, especially the nave, which is| gliowance still made for the solidity required 
covered with three domes, one to each bay./| for the superstructure. Its use, as giving the 
These, on plan, are cironlar ; but at the crossing | clergy and their attendants access to the choir, 
is a dome elliptical on plan, the shortest axis | independent of the central approach, will be at 
being east and west. The transepts and choir once apparent. 


are covered by wagon vaults. The church of 


Bt. Estephe did not delay the party many Wednesday, leaving Augouléme by rail at six 
minutes ; but the chief interest of the day was am., and was entirely measured for plan and 
. section, and nearly all the quaint capitals were 

Mouthiers is very fine, both inside and out,| drawn. General perspective views, both of the 
and acted as a complete restorative to the party | interior and exterior, were also taken. 


in the final point, Mouthiers. 


after the hot and very jolting drive, over by- 


roads, from St. Estephe. The church is per- | was. The charch is well situated on high ground, 
fectly undisturbed, and generally in a sound | quite detached, and not pressed upon, as 80 many 
state, although ill-drained and very dirty. The} are, by domestic buildings. It is small, but of 
plan is very well ordered and simple. It has a great merit, both in composition and detail, and 
nave, transepts, and apsidal-ended choir, gene- perfectly untouched 

rally apteral; but the transepts have each a decay. It has an extremely good west front of 
small apse opening out of the eastern walls, all | three areaded stories. It has the invariable 
Covered with slightly-pointed wagon-vaults. | arrangement of three arches below ; and above 


lantern, with a spire of the same kind as already 
described. The characteristic and most admira»le 
feature is the apse of the choir, both within and 
withont. There is a barrel vault, as nsual, 
slightly pointed. The wall exhibits elaven 
arcades; five of these have been pierced for 
windows originally. The internal cornice above 
this arcade is the most remarkable feature. <A 
moulding of great projection is carried by bold 
corbels, between which are square panels, or 
metopes, carved with wreathed knots of foliage. 
The capitals of the columns in this district are 
(as already mentioned at Mouthiers) generally 
ornamented with gryphons, or other imaginary 
creatures, struggling and quarrelling, and inter- 
twined in a most fantastic manner, and com- 
bined with foliage derived from the acanthus type- 
Those of Plassac were peculiarly graceful, and 
seemed to show that the artists who carved 
them had not failed to study classical forms. 
At this church the travellers were left quite to 
themselves, without any interference from the 
curiosity of the neighbourhood,—an agreeable 
variety in their general experience. The more 
educated people, however, have invariably shown 
themselves kind and attentive. This refers par- 
ticularly to the clergy and the maires of the 
different small towns which have been visited. 
In several places, however, the gendarmes 
thought it necessary to question the right of the 
stadents thus to scour the country, and Mr. 
Sharpe has had several amusing discussions with 
them. Had it not been that he is armed with a 
letter from the Bishop of Angouléme, which he 
prodaces when ordinary arguments have failed, 
they would very probably have given consider- 
able trouble. 

From Plassac, Mainfonds, a Greek cross 
church, was visited ; then Champagne, chiefly 
remarkable for its beautifal choir, of a strictly 
Romanesque type, of a very masculine and 
solemn style of architecture. Blanzac is a very 
remarkable specimen. Very little remains of 
the twelfth-century church except the central 
tower, but this was considered so beautiful, when 
the church was rebuilt in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century on a much wider plan than 
before, that the tower was left standing in the 
centre with its external buttresses and internal 
arches standing completely within the walls of 
the wider church, which touches it only where 
the newer vault abuts againat it. The old tower 
again re-appears above the roof, and still forms 
the best feature of the whole, although it was 
considerably heightened at the time of the 
newer construction. 

Thursday's expedition was to Puyperoux, a 
charch of an extremely solemn and grave 
character, massive and comparatively low, 
standing by itself on a fine situation. In this 
church all the four piers of the crossing have 
passages formed around them; but they are not 
of the architectural character that was exhibited 
in the instance described at Mouthiers. Passing 


formed, in the first place springing from the 
arches of the crossing ; that is, they form approxi- 
mately portions of a spherical shell springing 
from the level of the abacus of the pier arches. 
When this has been carried up about two courses 
higher than the top of the arches of the crossing, 
the spherical surface is stopped by a horizontal 
band carried all round. A little within this 
band springs a regular hemispherical dome 
slightly stilted. Immediately above this band, 
and at the cardinal points, are four small square- 
headed openings pierced through the dome. 
They seem to have been designed for a tempo- 
rary purpose, that of placing the timbers which 
supported the centres used in building the dome. 
The spherical surface below the dome, which is 
formed by the pendentives, has been called 
approvimately trae from this circumstance, 
namely, that the arches of the crossing which 
carry them are slightly pointed, instead of being 
semi-circular, which would give true pendentives. 
The way in which this difficulty is got over is 
very simple in construction, but it would be 
perhaps tedious in description, and can be better 
reserved for explanation by drawings. This 
account of the dome of Monthiers may be 
taken as a representative description of all the 
central domes of the district. There are, how. 
ever, varieties,—cases, for instance, of eight- 
sided (not octagonal) plans, with the domes 
themselves gradually working into the circle ; 
but in one instance,—Passirac,—retaining the 
eight-sided figure all the way up, and squinches 
are used to get the octagonal form, instead of 
the pendentives. Monuthiers has a very fine 
east end, both externally and internally, and the 
capitals are amongst the best instances of 
intertwined imaginary animals and foliage. 
One feature must not be omitted. At the south. 
eaat pier of the crossing, a narrow and lofty arched 















































Mouthiers was again visited by the party on 


Plassac was next visited, and a great treat it 


, except by some natural 


The nave has ribs; the choir and transepts are them in this case [for the upper arcades vary in| by Mont-Moreau, where there is a restored 
Plain ; the crossing is covered by a dome very | number in different examples] are two stories of|church and a fine chateau, the day was 
slightly elliptical on plan,—so.slight that it may four arcades each, above is a plain gable. Thejended by a well-combined attack upon ihe 





be neglected in describing it. Pendentives are| centre is crowned by an elegant octagonal) west front of Chalais, the only portion re- 
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maining of what must have been a magnificent 
church, and itself a fragment, for only the lower 
tory, with the usual three arches, remains. 
But such arches! There is also a large chiteau 
which was visited, but which scarcely repaid the 
time occupied. The excursion took up its head- 


quarters at a emal!l railway hotel at Chalais for | P 


two nights, but was exceedingly well taken care 
of, and good lodgings were obtained for the 
members in various parts of the town. 

Friday morning’s start was to St. Quentin, 
which, owing to the badness of the roads, re- 
quired a walk of about two miles from Chalais 
to the church, and nearly the same distance 
afterwards to join the conveyances,—a walk 
much pleasanter at ceven o’clock, when it began, 
than at eleven, when it ended. The church, 
however, fully repaid the journey. The plan 
here was interesting: most of the original work 
was left, but aisles had been built in the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century on each side of the 
original apteral nave, and the piers in their plan 
showed in the north and south dimensions the 
entire thickness of the original massive wall, 
but were very narrow by comparison when 
measured in a direction east and west. The 
choir was of the original constructiou, and a 
very fine specimen. The next place visited was 
Aubeterre, and in the journey some exceedingly 
beautiful country was passed over. The whole 
surface is clothed with vines end walnut-trees,— 
the latter chiefly grown for the prodaction of 
oil, At Aubeterre, a town having a magnificent 
situation, are the ruins of a noble medieval 
castle, and beneath it a very remarkable rock- 
cut church dedicated to St. Jean. It consists of 
several chambers. The largest has an apse end 
an aisle towards the deepest part of the rock, 
which is supported or strengthened by two huge 
octagonal pillars, which have been left in exca- 
vating the aisle. The general work is of the 
time of the Renaissance, but part is said to be 
earlier. Aubeterre has also the remains of a 
wes: front (the rest of the church having 
perished), which seems to have been almost a 
repetition of the west front of Chalais, except 
that there are always variations of detail in the 
repetitions of the twelfth century; and as it 
still retains its arcade of thirteen arches above 
the thres great arches of the lower story, and in 
the story above this there are still tte remains 
of the horse which marks the tomb of the 
founder, it serves to explain, to a certain extent, 
how that at Chalais, which, as far as it goes, is 
the finer specimen of the two, was finished. The 
inhabitants here, without being at all trouble- 
some, seemed to take much interest in the pro- 
ceedings ; and, indeed, it was not without 
interest to any spectator to see the quickness 
and activity of the different students to whom 
the various duties of climbing about the old 
front or measuring and plotting down the 
different parts had been assigned. At this 
place, and also at Chalais, the attack was made 
more complete by the addition of a photographer, 
M. Fellot, who has been acting under Mr. Sharpe’s 
direction. From Aubeterre, the party returned 
to Chalais. 

Saturday’s excursion lay amongst places 
rather picturesque than hizhly eminent for 
architectural character. The examination of 
Peasirac was delegated to one party, amongst 
whom was M. Varin, architect, of Angouléme, 
who accompanied Mr. Sharpe on this day’s 
excursion. The rest proceeded toChi!lac. Here, 
& west front of some interest was measured, and 
a very picturesque chiteau, and which contained 
@ very remarkable and splendid chimney-piece, 
was sketched byjseveral hands. Berneuil, with a 
good west front and east end, and a fine situa. 
tion; and Coudeon, with a good but decayed 
west door; and Barbezieux, with a good inn, 
where the party dined after a hard day’s work; 
and a return by train to Angouléme in the cool 
_ oy evening, brought the first week’s work toa 

ish. 


The weather has been most propitious, and 
there has not been a single contretemps worth 
mentioning. Judging from casual opportunities 
of examining the various sketch-books and port. 
folios, a great deal of valaable work has been 
secured, and M. Fellot thinks that his negatives 
have been well taken. 





The Church .—Among the subjects 
to be discussed at the forthcoming Church Og 
gress, which will open at Stoke-upon-Trent on 


the 5th prox., will er 
Dilapidations.” will be that of “ Ecclesiastical 


THE ASSTHETICS OF HOUSE BUILDING. 


A House presents itself under a very different 
aspect to different people who are concerned in 
it. To the proprietor for whom it is built, its 
interests are more varied than to any one else, 
robably—the idea of it as an investment, an 
addition to the family property, perhaps usually 
predominating ; and the experience of its com- 
fort and convenience being the next considera- 
tion. To a lady, a house is a place in which 
cupboards can be contrived. To the contractor 
it is a specimen of work done and material 
employed, in accordance with various instruc- 
tions in the drawings and specification, and 
representing a percentage in his pocket. The 
architect has his share in the percentage source 
of interest too; we will hope he seldom confines 
his view of the matter within these limits. But 
in many, perhaps the majority, of cases, the 
contrivance of a new house is an altogether 
matter-of-fact and business-like affair. The 
author of a large and useful work on house- 
planning has, in fact, expressed it as the result 
of his experience, that the average English 
gentleman dislikes the importation of anything 
into the design or arrangement of his house 
which can be called artistic or picturesque, or 
which can in any way point it out as the result 
of an individual taste, distinct from that of his 
neighbours. There is a half suspicion that 
vulgarity isimplied in such a distinction. And 


not infrequently the architect is occupied almost 
exclusively in the practical consideration of 


planning and specification, and the effort to pro- 
vide for everything being honestly and thoroughly 
done, and does not take much trouble about the 
question of appearances, by which the senti- 
ment that will pervade the building will be 
erected. The house is “‘ unpretending,” and has 
no architectural style; or it gets cast into the 
mould of domestic architecture which he is in the 
habit of using, and is a close repetition of others 
built before on different sites, and of those which 
shall be built after it. Hence it comes that so 
many mansions look as if, in regard to their out- 
side, they had been copied from a pattern-book, 
or were slices from a block of Tudor, or Italian, 
or Queen Anne architecture, as the case may be, 
cut off and scattered about the country. 

If it be true that a majority of those for whom 
houses are built prefer this apparently wholesale 
manufacture, at least it is not the architect who 
should encourage the idea that superior good 
taste and refinement are manifested by such a 
preference. In building a house which is to be 


@ permanent landmark on the country, and a 


permanent residence and gathering-place for the 
family and descendants of its owner, there may 


be something more thought of than the mere 
specification excellences of sound wood and 
good brickwork, or the mere convenience of 


satisfactory plan and patent kitchen ranges. It 
would seem superfluous to say this, indeed, did 
we not find many architects practically, and some 
avowedly, ignoring it; and the majority of archi- 
tects’ clients placing the height of their wishes 
in having a ‘‘comfortable” house. Nor do we, 
of course, undervalue this practical side of the 
question. It is, in fact, the basis of domestic 
architecture ; comfort and health are the things 
firat to be considered, and appearance after- 
wards; and whenever this order of things is 
inverted, there is an element of sham intro. 
duced. Bat so much has been said and written 
on this side of the question, that there may be 
some excuse for looking at the other side a little, 
and considering a house for the moment exclu- 
sively from the wsthetic point of view. 

Even those who profess to be entirely practical 
in their view of the matter, are more influenced by 
the wxsthetic consideration than they are them. 
selves aware of. Otherwise, how is it that the same 
ene, S a builds _ himself, will order the 
comfortable house, and nothing else, will 
himself so much pleased with va b 
country residence, not particularly comfortable, 


thoroughfare and capricious alterations of level ? 
The interest here is partly that of association, 
of a dwelling with a history and remini 

no doubt. But it is not wholly that ; it is partly 
also that there is distinct character, even sugges- 
tiveness, in the old country-house. But in these 
practical days there is a notion that anything of 
that kind—anything characteristic, out of the 
usual routine—is unpractical, and that some 
practical advantage is necessarily sacrificed for 
it. And, in obedience to this notion, this popular 





superstition, we build dull or uninteresting 






































rambling 


possibly not particularly sanitary, but presenting 
& picturesque interest and variety in its lines of 


houses; and while people are all agreed as to 
what to admire in old houses, and are willing to 
make small pilgrimages to visit them and sketch 
them, they go back and build their own dwell. 
ings in a manner directly and purposely shorn 
of all such attractions, and as if one object were 
to distinguish a modern dwelling from an old one 
by studiously banishing from the former all that 
we admire in the latter. 

A good deal of this comparative dulness and 
want of interest in a modern house arises from 
its being originated too exclusively under office 
and drawing-board influence. It is made on 
paper, and then set up in the midst of the 
landscape in which it is to form a feature, with 
no reference thereto either in composition or 
material. For the first part of the wsthetica of 
house-building is in regard to that which con. 
cerns the outside spectator, perhaps more than 
the inhabitant and owner,—the figure which it 
makes in the scene. The distinction between 
old houses and new in this respect,—the superior 
picturesqueness of the former,—is not merely 
the result of the long process of weather-stain- 
ing which brings them into harmony with the 
prevailing tone of the landscape. It is partly, 
perhaps, that they have arisen in a more 
unsophisticated fashion, been built and added to 
piecemeal and on no formal design ; partly the 
accidental circumstance, as in one sense it may 
be termed, that local material has been more 
used in their construction than is often the case 
in modern buildings in the country. The in- 
creased facility of traffic in modern days not only 
tends to obliterate local distinctions of manners 
and character, but similar distinctions of build- 
ing and workmanship also. Before the railway 
period different districts had their own materials 
at hand and their own method of building, which 
(except in the case of unusually large palatial 
mansions for which workmen were summoned 
from afar) thus became a portion of the local 
character of the district. Now, the same 
materials go over a great part, sometimes over 
the whole of the land, and the same contractor 
may have work to carry on at places far asunder 

hically, and transport the same workmen 
on one to the other. This is, of course, the 
natural result of an altered state of things, 
except so far as the use of material is concerned. 
There is really no reason for the transportation 
of a particular material which has become 
fashionable into every district it can be got to; 
for taking patent compressed brick into the 
midst of a district possessing building stone of 
its own. There are, in fact, very few neigh- 
bourhoods which do not furnish materials with 
which walls may be constructed durubly and 
efficiently, if the right process of manipulating 
them be employed. 

The value of this consideration as to local 
material will, of course, be differently judged in 
proportion to the more or less artificial view 
taken of domestic architecture. If adwelling is 
regarded as, under any circumstances, a purely 
artificial object, to be designed after some set 
pattern, or in a fixed style with precedents and 
conventional details to be observed, perhaps, in 
that case, the more artificial the material in con. 
trast to the surrounding scene the better. The 
dwelling then appears as something to be judged 
of apart and as a whole, quite in ndent of 
its surroundings. And this is, no doubt, the right 
aspect for a town-house. Everything in a town 
is artificial, and there is neither reason nor 
taste in trying to give it any other aspect. Bat 
in the country it is only in the case of a man- 
sion of the scale and the highest pre- 
tensions that the purely artificial architectural 
treatment can be suitable. It can be so here, 
because a great mansion almost claims to be 
considered, in the midst of the country, as a small 
town in itself; and its surroundings are suffi- 
ciently extensive to give opportunity for a 
gradual connexion of the house with the land- 
scape by the intervention of terraces, formal 
plantations, and accessory buildings. And the 
natural character for a mansion of the largest 
class, which is always more or less a state or 
show residence, is that of stateliness and palatial 
dignity, which is better achieved by a formal and 
symmetrical architectural style than by a quasi- 
picturesque dress. The latter aim is always 
connected, too, with the expression of domestic 
comfort, which is not the paramount expression 
of the mansion par excellence. Some fine in- 
stances of the picturesque or “romantic” 
treatment of a great house will occur to 
most readers, buildings which show much 
for interest and admiration ; but the ten- 
dency of this style of treatment, which pre- 
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sents the mansion rather as an agglomeration 
of parts, a group of structures, than as one 
structure, is to lose the idea of size, from any 
one point of view, and to convey the impression 
too much of a greatly magnified villa. Weare not 
arguing for the employment of “ classical" sym- 
metry in a great house, for the old “ Blenheim ” 
regularity or duplication of parts, where the 
kitchen balances the chapel. That must be nearly 
always false, to begin with, as the opposite ex- 
tremities of a houge are never of equal importance, 
or for similar uses; and it is dull and formal 
besides. What we would see in the mansion is not 
absolute formality, but a certain regularity and 
stateliness, as of an establishment which is self- 
dependent, and has its own life apart from that 
ofthe “ country side,” which is really the state 
of thecase. The mean between too little and too 
much formality of design is often happily at- 
tained by the grouping of a symmetrical! 
designed centre (the state portion of the house 
with unsymmetrically grouped dependencies, by 
means of which a disagreeable formality can be 
avoided. But a certain amount of symmetry 
and grandeur of design, of horizontal line and 
contrived repetition, goes better with the ex. 
tended approaches and terraces which such a 
mansion should never be without, than does an 
endless variation and tossing about of outline 
and plan, by which the effect of mass and re- 
pose is weakened and broken up. 

Sach an effect, however, should be aimed at 
in some other way than by the application of 
the pure Italian palatial style, which is the chief 
precedent we have to go upon so far. Fine as 
are some of the English examples in this style, in 
the abstract, the style has in many respects been 
found wanting, for this country ; and regarded in 
relation to the peculiarities of English landscape 
and atmosphere, it is too colourless and too 
deficient in incisiveness of detail, not to look 
cold and flat in all but a few days in the year in 
this latitude. But there is room really for the 
suggestion of something new in mansions of this 
class, in the combination of the horizontal lines 
and repeated features of Italian architecture, 
with a use and treatment of material affording 
more surface texture, and more of colour effect. 
The weakness of the pure Italian style under 
any but a bright sky, is in its artificial and 
“ smoothed-out ’’ appearance, which looks poor 
and bare in dull weather, and absolutely 
miserable in wet weather. To attain a more 
powerful and less washed-out effect, it is neces- 
sary to get rid of what may be called “ the 
ashlar superstition,” in dealing with forms based 
on Italian architecture; to use materials that 
will show more joint and more decided surface 
variation, or to work the materials so as to 
obtain this result. What is called the Queen 
Anne style, as practised at present, shows some- 
thing of a compromise between Italian regu- 
larity and a too free picturesqueness; but we 
cannot regard this as sufficiently dignified, suffi- 
cient of a style, in fact, to be worthy the situation 
in the case of houses of the highest class. More- 
over, the patent brick treatment, which is almost 
aniversal with the Queen Anne practitioners, is 
again too weak in surface and hard in line to give 
the counteracting effect we suggest ; and one can 
hardly regard a homogeneous bright red (the 
prevalent tint) as a satisfactory ensemble for a 
large building. There seems to be room for new 
combinations of material in what may still be 
called (for want of a better name) an Italian 
style; combinations, for instance, of stone and 
brick, not in the hackneyed form of brick with 
stone dressings, but of stone substructure and 
brick superstructure; or different qualities and 
tints of stone employed in a similar manner, and 
so worked and disposed as to afford both surface 
for light and shadow, and something of chromatic 
contrast or relief. In short, the experiment of 
bringing to bear upon a symmetrical or quasi- 
classic style the same variety and piquancy in 
the choice and workmanship of material which 
is, in a great many cases, considered a sine qué 
non in anything that comes under the title of 
“Gothic” house architecture, has yet to be fully 
tried, and may be equally well applied to designs 

upon symmetrical, or, if we like to call 
them so, Italian models. On some such prin- 
ciple of treatment there is room, too, for getting 
rid of the very artificial appearance which the 
pediment and window-dressing style has when 
viewed in connexion with English landscape, with 
the spirit and character of which it has really no 
affinity whatever. 

It is rather surprising that towers, in the true 
sense of the word, are not a little more used as 
an addition to the architectural effect of houses 
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| of the first class, in designing which economy is 





@ secondary consideration. An elevation of 


one corner, or perhaps two opposite corners, 
of the building, to a height perhaps a little 
above the ridge of the roof, is common enough ; 
but a thoroughgoing tower to a large mansion is 
ararity. Yet there is no finer way of gaining 
architectural effect, of making the building a 
feature in the country, and of varying and con- 
trasting the composition of a building more or 
less symmetrical in its main disposition. The 
few instances in which this has been tried in 
modern mansions have drawn so much atten. 
tion and commendation that it is surprising 
this source of effect is not more applied to the 
highest branch of domestic architecture in 
England. The contribution to the features of 
the country would be far more im t and 
picturesque than is ever attained by the usual 
square-proportioned comparatively low mansion, 
which seldom asserts its presence at all except 
in ite immediate vicinity. 

It is in the far more numerous class of houses 
of medium size that the relation of the architec- 
ture to the nature of the site becomes closer and 
more intimate. And here, in regard to the 
country-house, the formal and artificial develop- 
ment of architecture of the pilaster and pedi- 
ment type seems irreconcileable in any way 
with the situation, and, in fact, is seldom pro- 
posed now by the architect; though it can 
hardly be said that it has given place, in general, 
to anything really satisfactory and interesting. 
We have made a great improvement, no donbt, 
of late, upon the old notion of a country-house,— 
a cube of brickwork, with symmetrically-disposed 
openings for windows,—a slice of the town 
street put down into the country; but one may 
certainly tire of the eternal gabled house which 
has taken its place. Looking through any book 
on country-house and “ villa” architecture, it 
would seem that the receipt for it now consists 
mainly in dividing out the plan into two or three 
cubes, by small breaks in the line of the outer 
walls, and gabling these different ways. It isa 
good way of getting varied skyline over a rect- 
angular plan; but there are surely other ways 
of getting effect in rural dwellings. These are 
to be looked for mainly in the character and dis- 
position of the materials employed, and the 
grouping of window openings and other features ; 
but more especially in the former source of 
effect, which has been quite under-rated and 
neglected by English architects in their 
adherence to certain habits of employing ma- 
terial, especially in the “‘ brick and stone-drees- 
ings” fashion, which have become a kind of 
“vulgar tongue” of domestic architecture. The 
kind of picturesqueness of effect which we are 
thinking of has been successfully illustrated by 
one or two English architects ; but more deci- 
sively so, perhaps, in such work as that of Herr 
Guldenpfennig, of whose admirable designs we 
have several times given illustrations, which 
show a feeling for the picturesque of material 
quite beyond what is generally seen and prac- 
tised in this country. 

Irregularity of plan and outline is generally 
in place in rural building, and is one of the 
marked distinctions between this and town archi- 
tecture. As we approach toward the town, in 
fact, where site necessarily becomes more and 
more restricted in its extent and formal in its 
boundary lines, we progress natarally towards 
greater formality and symmetry in our building. 
The country-house, alone among i's fields and 
trees, may indulge a licence and irregularity 
which seems natural and in accordance with its 
surroundings, but would appear an impertinent 
ostentation of picturesqueness in the midst of 
the more formal line of houses and gardens, with 
nearly equal frontages, which form the suburbs 
of nearly every town. Here we look for a certain 
recognition of the conditions of the site,—a 
certain concession to general effect, a uniformity 
in variety. It is not uncommon to see, however, 
in the midst of a line of unpretending and what 
would be called “respectable-looking” semi- 

houses, an insertion, by some proprietor 


or architect bent on asserting his individuality, | try 


of a building in utter contrast to all around it, 
and looking with its peaked gables and odd 
chimney-tops and profusion of gilt and spikey 
Gothic metal work, as if it were the result of a 
determination to arrest every one’s attention, 
and to give a practical condemnation to every- 
thing else in the neighbourhood. The excuse for 
this is, of course, the excessively dull and unin. 
teresting nature of average suburban architec- 
ture, to which no man of taste can submit to be 





tied; but there is an element of vulgarity in 
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oe of keeping with the test social and 
architectural taste. The process should rather 
be to take the prevalent form and proportion of 
the house architecture of the road, or “ park” 
(for everything is a park now), as a basis, and 
then to consult the demands of a purer and 
more refined taste in a better working out in 
detail and in ornamental accessory. There is 
always plenty of room for refining and illus- 
ae house architecture by such means, with- 
out deliberately adopting a manner by which a 
dwelling seems to condemn and fly in the face 
of all its neighbours. 

As we come completely into town, and reach 
the point where street architecture in its re- 
stricted form begins, and where a house is, archi- 
tecturally, only a “front and a back,” formality 
and concession to the nature of the adjoining 
dwellings become more and more a matter of 
necessity, as well as of good taste. And here we 
may fitly employ what may be termed “school 
pce Foss ct the artificial form of architectural 
design derived from the Renaissance. In towns, 
as we have observed, everything is artificial ; or, 
if the aspect of some old towns contradicts the 
assertion, it is at least true of the modern for- 
mally-planned city, under sanitary regulations 
and building acts. Efforts to introduce the 
extremes of “‘ picturesque” architecture into our 
streets must be made with the greatest care. 
Buildings are produced sometimes that are 
quaint and interesting in their way, but they 
look out of place among their surroundings, and 
one cannot but reflect that if the same taste 
were universally carried out, a most serious in- 
terference with the economics of town architec- 
ture, as well as its convenience, and even, 
perhaps, its sanitary character, would be a pro- 
bable result. Where a number of buildings have 
to be formally packed into a line, and as many 
as possible got into a certain ara, simplicity and 
a certain uniformity in character and external 
plan are almost indispensable. But we have 
always decorative treatment at hand to give 
individuality and artistic expression to each 
slice of habitation, without violently interfering 
with the prevalent lines of the others. Such 
expedients as the introduction of coloured 
marbles, of mosaics, of tile-painting (though 
the manner in which the latter source of orna- 
ment has been used has not been generally of 
the happiest), are in complete keeping with the 
conditions of town life and town domestic archi- 
tecture. The artistic treatment of a street 
front, as such, has hardly received the attention 
it deserves from architects, and we need not say, 
looking round us, has not been made what it 
might be. 

There is one other section of domestic archi- 
tecture which aimost demands cousideration on 
separate grounds, and certainly seldom receives it ; 
we mesn what may be termed marine architec- 
ture,—building on the sea-coast. This is quite a 
different thing from country-house building, but 
is generally treated on the same footing. The 
qualities which please us as suitable to the feel- 
ing of an inland landscape are quite out of 
keeping with the character and associations of 
the sea-coast. The former should be quietly 
picturesque, the latter requires apparent strength, 
mass, and solidity. Marine architecture generally 
is the very reverse of this. One of the prettiest 
and most elegant of “ villas” we remember to have 
seen was on a bleak sea-coast, and curiously out 
of place and starved it looked. Something of 
the “castle” character may reasonably be given 
to a sea-coast house, which should appear as if 
prepared to stand steady and uninjured against 
any gale it may have to face; it is perhaps the 
one situation in which castellated architecture— 
meaning thereby the employment of broad 
surfaces of walling, low and massive proportions, 
small windows, a general appearance of strength 
and immobility as the primary object—may be 
employed in modern house-building euitably and 
logically. In the realisation of such an effect, 
without absolutely imitating the medizval castle 
form, there is room for something really almost 
new in house architecture, if any one would 
it. 

In a fature number we may go further into 
the consideration of our sabject in relation to 
plan and internal arrangement, considered with 


regard to effect. 


Messrs. Cassell’s New Buildings. — The 
contractors for this work, recently illustrated in 
our pages, were Messrs. Browne & Robinson. 
Mr. B. Finch acted as consulting engineer. The 
steam-lift was supplied by Mr. J. Stannab, of 
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THE LOSS OF STAMINA IN OUR 
INDUSTRIAL POPULATION, 


Ir has for some time been suspected by scien- 
tific men that the human race, or at least certain 
portions of mankind, were subject to a law 
similar to that wh'ch appears to have regulated 
the long succession of species of which we obtain 
information from the geological record. In other 
words, it is suggested that man, or at least 
certain tribes or families of man, are fading 
from the earth; whether to be replaced by a 
more noble and vigorons race or no is, of course, 
matter of pure speculation. 

Bat the facts on which such a theory must be 
based are not merely speculative; on the con- 
trary, they are of a practical nature, and come 
home to us all. Thus while, as a philosophic 
hypothesis, the general question is one of the 
first importance to the statesman, the historian, 
and the economist, those portions of the pre- 
liminary inquiry which relate to our own urban 
population have a special value for the sanitary 
reformer. They come home to every urban 
resident, to every parent of young children, and 
to every one who takes interest in the education 
and the welfare of youth. 

What we may call the more general suspicion 
is based on very different observations. In one 
instance we find a man who has spent eight or 
ten years abroad, struck with the visible dimi- 
nation, during that term, of the stature and 
apparent vigour of the London mob, as collected 

on any such annual occasion as that of the Lord 
Mayor’s show. In another, an old employer of 
labour is struck by the craving for shorter hours, 
and by the manifest deficiency in the quantity, 
and even in the quality, of the work performed, 
in a given time by a given number of men. In 
another instance, a man, in the hale and hearty 
autamn of life, looks with a mixture of pity and 
scorn on the shrinking of younger men from 
physical exertion, or at the upgrowth of the 
numerous stunted figures in round hats and 
petticoat-like garments which, in so many a 
town and village, take the place of the stalwart 
and dignified form of the old English parson. 
In another instance, a drive, or a walk, through 
the outskirts of some great manufacturing 
town, or the accidental encounter of the popula- 
tion of a factory pouring forth at a break 
in their toil, tells thesametale. To broaden the 
basis of observation we may look abroad. In 
the western continent we see one well-known 
example of race becoming extinct. The Red 
Indian is rapidly removing his wigwams to the 
world of spirits. There can be little reasonable 
doubt that the race will soon be extinct. The 
Samaritans, who once held their own against the 
Jews, are now reduced, asa nation, to the num- 
ber of 135 souls; 80 men and 55 women. Of 
the massive and full-limbed Assyrian race we 
have no living examples left. The same may be 
said of the Egyptian race, as it is depicted on 
monuments. It may be hardly apposite to point 
to the effects of such a thoroughly artificial 
source of national destruction as the slave trade, 
but it is indubitable that the teeming negro 
population of Africa is rapidly diminishing under 
the influence of this terrible scourge. Nor does 
transplantation always agree with the human 
stock. In New Zealand, under a climate like 
our own, the English race seems to acquire a 
new vigour. But in many parts of New Holland 
the extreme delicacy of the girls, beautiful as it 
is to the eye, gives small promise of vigorous 
descendants. In India, and generally in the 
latitudes where the black races thrive, it is 
simply out of the question for English people tu 
attempt to rear their children. And throughout 
the United States the drawn and melancholy 
traits of the Indian physiognomy have become 
visible on the countenances of the descendants 
of Anglo-Saxon progenitors, without any inter. 
mixture of blood. 

Exact knowledge, in this matter, it is diffienlt 
to attain. Statistics, indeed, would answer the 
question; but statistics are very difficult to 
obtain. In these parts of the world, where 
education has so far advanced as to render a 
census possible, the range of time over which 
such census extends is as yet too limited to give 
us what we seek. And anything like a censns 
is in most places unattempted; while every- 
where are to be found ignorant and prejudiced 
people who fight tooth and nail against any 
attempt to better the condition of mankind by 
the procedures indicated by science. 

Thusour sources of positive, orratherof precise, 
information are limited pretty Closely to our 
statistical publications, and tc the inferences to 


be drawn from such calculations as those made 
for the guidance of the Life Assurance Offices. 
These, indeed, are minute; and have often been 
prepared by men of the highest capacity for 
mathematical investigation. But the access 
afforded to the public writer is to the result 
alone. No assurance company gives to the 
world the actual calculations which it has been 
at such cost to acquire. Again, the class of life 
assured is a picked class. It by no means 
follows that the average which may be safe for 
an assurance company represents national aver- 
ages. Nor are we yetin a position to see clearly 


inquiry is due to any change in general viability, 

whether an improvement or the reverse, and 

how much is due merely to greater care and 
accuracy in making and recording observations. 
Another source to which attention may be 
turned in order to obtain information as to the 
viability of races is the number of births, not 
only as rated per head of the population, or per 
marriage, but as proportioned between the sexes. 
The genealogist is aware of the fact that, as a 
general rule, in those families which may be 
traced back from father to son for six or eight 
hundred years the decay of the stock has been 
manifested by the absence of sons. Daughters 
are born, in many cases that we could point 
out, in whose descendants the blood of the line 
may run when the name is lost. Even here we 
must not be too positive, as at times the sword 
has been the effective cause of the extinction 
of the male lineage. Thus before the battle of 
Agincourt the family and the territorial names 
of nearly all the French nobility were the same. 
Since that date the family name, very frequently, 
differs from that of the estate. The cause 0 

this, no doubt, was the great slaughter of nobles 
at Agincourt. But while we thus admit causes 
of artificial disturbance, we can refer to numerous 
instances where long lines have fallen to the 
spindle, rather than become extinct. The subject 
is worthy of attention as matter of investigation 
by census returns; although our experience of 
the latter is too limited to enable us as yet to 
speak positively on the subject. 

Again, it must be borne in mind that neither 
the prolific fruitfulaess of a people nor the 
average length of life attained by its members, 
can be taken as a measure of the vigour of the 
race, apart from other considerations. With 
regard to the former test, indeed, it may almost 
be said that the number of births is in an inverse 
ratio to the physical welfare of therace. We do 
not assert that such is the case, but the position 
is by no means untenable. There is no doubt 
that, whatever be the cause, the proportion of 
births to population differs extraordinarily in 
different countries of Europe, to say nothing of 
the rest of the world. Thus, while the annual 
increase of population in Saxony a few years 
ago was 15,500 per million, that in France was, 
at the same time, only 4,200 per million. The 
latter, indeed, is said now to have become a 
negative quantity. Thus, it is difficult to obtain 
much light on the subject of our research from 
existing statistic returns. 

We are indebted to Dr. Fergusson, the certi- 
fying surgeon under the F Acts, at 
Bolton, for some evidence bearing on this subject, 
which is of great value. Whoever is an agent 
in the removal of any important physical or 
physiological question from the shadowy pro- 
vince of opinion to the measured of 
science, is, to the extent of his work, a bene- 
factor to mankind. Dr. Fergusson has brought 
before the Royal Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the working of the Factory and 
Workshops Acts, in their sitting on the 3rd of 
July last, statements of which it is not easy 
to overrate the importance. While they can only 
be regarded as limited, both in the field of collec. 
tion and in the degree of information which 
they supply, they may almost be described as 
laying the foundation for a new branch of biolo-. 
gical science. When other people have given 
opinionsor comparisons, of more or less authority, 
Dr. Fergusson has brought his patients to the 
scale beam. He has given us the definite 
result, in weight, of different treatments of the 
growing youth. Thus he has found that while a 
child between thirteen and fifteen years of age, 
fed on a milk diet, increased in weight some 
15 Ib. in a year, its growth when fed on tea or 
coffee, instead of milk, did not exceed 4 Ib. in a 
year. It is evident that a series of observations 
as 4 weight and stature of g children 
would give us a new element of sani i 
of which it is not easy to foretell rani 





Dr. Fergusson, during his official experience 


how much of the result of recent statistical | proved 


interest in 
to the educational and 
tion. The 
results of his observations is the conviction that 


of fourteen years, has taken a deep 
thing relating 


every 
physical well-being of the 


a steady d ion is in among the 
factory . He has for many years 
inclined to this belief, very from reasons 
such as those which we have previously indicated, 
and he has taken the afforded him 
by his official duties to his opinion to the 
test of direct observation. He was struck, 


during the first few after his appointment, 
with the large saliier 4 children who were 
: siberian tottenham 
physically un factory labour. The inspector 
i lass Sthstch on tae , informed him 
that he had power to reject all such cases. He 
was thus led to keep an accurate of 
the physical condition of all children who came 
ander his notice, and found that the number of 
children presented who were physically unfit for 


work went on increasing from year to year. He 
has, however, been given tounderstand that,inthe 
existing state of the law, the certifying 


is not authorised to inquire into the physical con- 
dition of any children but those whose age is 
matter of doubt. Since last year, therefore, 
having been instructed to pass children who 
were physically feeble, on the : of a 
baptismal certificate or other direct proof of their 
legal age, he has noted not only the generat 
physical development of each such child, but its 
actual weight. At the end of three, or of six, 
months, he has taken occasion to weigh those 
children again. In many instances he has found 
that there has been no increase in their weight ; 
not so much as by a single ounce. In some 


f | cases there has been actual loss of weight. It 


is thus clear that when the physical powers of a 
child are overtaxed, its is stunted, and ite 
health is impaired. That the length of its life will 
be shortened is also to be expected. But whether 
this be the case or not, it is clear that a national 
evil of much more im than the shorten. 
ing of the term of life attends on this overtaxing 
of the youth of the The progeny of the 
feeble and stunted parent will reproduce, and 
probably reproduce with —— misery, the 
defects of their parents. Now, as nearly one- 


fourth of our population, or to speak with 
exactitude, 227 per mille, are in what is 
described in the last census as i , that is 


to say, in mechanical pursuits, exclusive of 
agricultural or commercial occupations, while 
not more than one-fourteenth, or 73 per mille, 
re’ nt the country agricultural proletaires, it 
is certain that the menace thus held out as to the 
degenerated condition of the masses of English. 
men in the next and the succeeding generations 
is of the most grave and positive nature. 
During the five years, 1869-1873, fully one- 
half of the children brought before Dr. Fergusson 
to certify that they were thirteen years old were 
physically unfit to work full time. Can the im- 
portance of such a fact be overlooked? Year 
by year the proportion increases. It is the 
opinion of Dr. F that the factory labour 
in itself is not the main cause of this steady 


strength of the children, or as accompanied by 
the influence of bad or food, absence 
of recreation, and want of sufficient rest, it seems, 
however, clear that the occupation is hurtfal. 
Of course, it would be matter of great difficulty 
to apportion to each of these concurrent causes 
ita due share of influence. But the fact revealed 
is of the most urgent importance. 

Dr. F finds that the mills are now 
more ully ventilated than was formerly the 
case. The actual work is not laborious; but the 
child from the free 


youthful population is the 
of their parents. By free i 
lants (no donbt chiefly gin), and by the use of 
tobacco, not only constantly, but childhood, 
debilitated constitutions are 
transmitted. Again, the use 
has been gradually superseded during the last 
thirty years by that of tea and coffee. 
caoalh of wiih anny bs shots 
result of w: ; 

scale beam. Thed, is the 
tobacco, smoked, chewed, or 
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from twelve to twenty years 
ses vale aa Mined Ae 


power of assimilation, and 
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The immediate lesson of these disclosures is 
the urgent need of such an examination of the 
children who are destined to factory employ- 

prevent the injury done to the 
entire population by such occupation of weakly 
may stunt their growth, and com. 
plete the destruction of their constitutions. On 
this it is not easy to insist too much. We are 
many of our readers will only 
require such a hint as we have given, in order to 
direct their serious attention to the subject, 
which for the present we commend to their 


ment as 


children as 


convinced that 


consideration. 


statistical knowledge. Al h the s is 
one which has rad sean eat 
attention, it must be admitted that there is a 
great want of precise information with regard to 
the normal heights and weights of children at 


different ages. The diff 


forward, many physicians through the coun 
may be able to contribute valuable detail ~— 


The fullest treatment of the subject of the 


growth of children with which we are acquainted 


Dr. F. P. Liharzik, which was printed at Vienna 
in 1862. If to this we add a series of papers, 
by Mr. Conder, C.E., in Art for 1872, and an 
article on the Canon of Beauty in the Edinburgh 
Review for July, 1874, we shall have cited the 
best authorities with which we are acquainted 
as to human proportion. The question of weight, 
which is not raised in these works, is treated in 
the “Inventory of the Food Collection,” pub- 
lished by the Science and Art Department. 
From observations made on 2,650 healthy men, 
Dr. Hutchinson has arrived at the conclasion that 
aman 61 in. high ought to weigh 120 lb. avoir- 
dapois; and that 5lb. should be added to this 
weight for every inch in height. One seven- 
teenth part, however, is to be deducted for 
clothes. Dr. Libarzik states that he has 
measured all parts of the body of 300 indivi. 
duals, in every period of life; and made more 
than 6,000 ial measurements with regard to 


average height of the fall-grown man, according 
> = —— average, is 1°75 métres, or 

‘91 in. is would give a weight, according 
to Dr. Hatchinson, of 160 lb. avoi 

We will assume, for the sake of inquiry, the 
normal height of a model man at 72 in., giving 
a weight of 175 lb. avoirdapois. If we consider 
this stature to have been attained in the course 
of twenty-one years from birth, and 
weight of the infant at birth was 1 
find an average increase of weight of 
year. Bat growth continues, according % 
Libarzik, for twenty-four years, or indeed for 
300 months. On the other hand, the full height 
is. frequently attained by the eighteenth year. 
The development, therefore, from the eighteenth 
to the twenty-fourth year may be safely taken 


eek 
BaF 


5 
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The relation between the height and the 
weight, if the 
regular, would be approximately 
a series of numbers and the series of their cubes, 
Late in the growth, as we have shown, the 
curve thus indicated would be inflected so as to 
give more value to weight, or girth, than to 
height. From the character of the proportions 
of childhood, it is probable that the same would 
be the case in the first seven years, leaving the 
most rapid growth in height, as compared with 
weight, between the seventh and the seventeenth 
year. -riihtaae aterm daa hepsi vendetmit 


That an annual increase in weight of 8 lb., 
being equal to a daily increase of 153 grains, is 
not very far frum the normal growth proper to a 
healthy child, we infer from the fact that two 
entirely different lines of investigation lead to 
closely corresponding results. At seven years 
old, according to this rate of growth, a child 
should weigh 66 lb. At seven years old, accord- 
ing to Dr. Liharzik, a child should measure 
130 centimétres, or 51°19 in. If the cubes of 
the height be compared with the weights, it will 
be found that they tally within 3 per cent. At 
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fourteen years 


too fast, and cease growing too soon. 


exceptional. So far as personal 
extends there are periods of 


of each sex, both in height and in weight. 
It may be v 


rule to the child of seven, or of fourteen years 
old, corresponds to the actual average. We 
should fear that, among those children of whom 
we are speaking, very few stand 4 ft. 3 in. high, 
and weigh 66 1b., at the of seven. We 
should fear that very few will be found to stand 
5 ft. 4in. high, and to weigh 120 lb. at the age 
of fourteen. Of the immense national value of 
comparisons like these there can be no doubt; 
what weight and statue avail, when they are not 
in disproportionate excess, was pretty clearly 
shown in the last Continental war. That the 
Germans i 


England, our rising population 
inferior to that of Austria as to lead us at 
first glance to receive with hesitation the 
measurements of Dr. Liharzik, is not a gratefal 
reflection. We cannot but hope that the indica- 


of material use. The importance of a standard, 
in such cases, is crucial. We have not space, 
at the present moment, to follow out that 
interesting part of the subject, the proportion 
between height and girth. From the army 
requirements, and from the list of measurements 
of recruits, it is but too certain that our average 
chest measurements fall fally 10 per cent. below 
the canon of Greek symmetry, for young men 
and women. The relation between i 
chest girth and longevity has received the 
attention of physicians for more than a quarter 
of a century. Little has been heard of it of 
late. We earnestly hope that the skill and 
untiring industry of the medical and surgical 
professions will be directed to the important aim 
of gauging the proportions of those who will be 
the men of the next generation and the fathers 
of those who are to follow. What avails to us 
the “ progress”’ of the nineteenth century, if it 
be accompanied by the physical degeneration of 
the race, and the Loss of the Stamina of Old 
England ? 








Price of Land near Liverpool.— Last week 
a jury called to assess the amount to be paid by 
the Cheshire Lines Committee to Mr. T. A. P. 
Littledale, for a portion of the Highfield Estate, 
Knotty Ash, containing thirteen acres, which 
was required for the purpose of a branch line 
from Garston to the north end of Liverpool, gave 
a verdict for 10,8801. The average valuation on 
behalf of the claimant was 16,3831. 







undersized children, when better fed, would grow 


We think it is the case that, even in the most 
healthy children, a perfectly regular growth is 
observation 


rapid growth, as far, at least, “height incon 
as tar, as con- 


is to be found ina small quarto pamphlet, by | i 


ery readily ascertained, by those 
public benefactors who will follow the course 





COMPETITIONS. 


Gloucester Public Baths.—At a meeting of the 
Gloucester ee, eel, ee een hy he 
town clerk read the following report of the 
baths committee :—“ The committee appointed 
on the subject of public baths bave to report 
that since the last meeting of the council they 





,| have opened the eleven plans for baths sent in for 


competition, and have very carefally considered 
them. They recommend that the first premiam 
be awarded to the plan marked ‘1875,’ and the 
second premium to the one under motto ‘ Pro 
Bono Pablico.’ ‘1875’ is a wel 


for the location, which your committee strongly 
advise as the one to be selected, viz., the Public 
Park, immediately behind the Spa Pamp-room. 
‘Pro Bono Publico’ is a very clever plan, and 
although some of the details are not such as the 
committee would approve, they think the care 
and ability manifested fairly entitle ite author 
to the second premium. It is proposed that the 
plans should be publicly exhibited for a few 
days, as may be arranged with your surveyor. 
The nest step which the committee seek autho- 
rity to take is to ascertain upon what terms one 
of the successfal competitors would be willing 
to prepare a specification, with quantities, so 
that tenders may be obtained for ing out 
the work. The rough estimates of ‘1575" and 
of ‘Pro Bono Publico’ are 5,0001. and 4,5251. 
respectively. But it is believed that a modified 

ign may be carried out in a manner creditable 
to the city for about 4,0001.” 

St. John’s Church, Blackpool.—Thirteen sets of 
designs were submitted in competition for the 
erection of this church; and the committee 
having called in the services of Mr. Paley, of 
Lancaster, to advise them, selected those under 
the motto of “Circe,” by Messrs. Ladds & 
Powell, of London, who have been commissioned 
to carry out the work. The church is to take 
the place of one comparatively old, and much 
smaller, which now stands on the site, and is to 
be pulled down. The new church is to acoom- 
modate 1,300 people, a considerable proportion of 
whom have to be provided for in galleries, owing 
to the somewhat restricted nature of the site. 
The placed next in order of merit was 
marked ‘‘ Red Cross on White Shield,” by Mr. A. 
Bell, of Manchester. 

Bassingbourne and Kneesworth Board Schools. 
Thirteen sete of designs were sent in for these 
schools, and the Board selected those by Messrs. 
Ladds & Powell, of London. The schools will 
accommodate 350 children. 

Walsall Hospital.—The competition was be- 
tween Messrs. H. Naden, Mr. Corson, and Mr. 
Nicholls; but, ultimately, the design of Mr. 
Naden, was, on the motion of Mr. Stanley, 
seconded by Mr. Cozens, adopted. 





NEW DRAINAGE AND WATER SCHEMES. 


Sheerness-on-Sea.—At a meeting of the Sheer- 
ness Local Board of Health on the 24th ult., it 
was announced that the Local Government 
Board had sanctioned the borrowing of 15,0001. 
for the purpose of improving the drainage and 
water-supply of the town. It was decided to put 
the contract out in three sections, to be arranged 
by the surveyor. 

Maidstone.—One.-third of the town of Maid. 
stone, and that the newest part of it, is wholly 
destitute of public sewers. Consequently, all 
drainage is into cesspools, and in these parts of 
the town typhoid fever is prevalent. A complete 
system of drainage for the whole town, designed 
by Mr. Lewis Angell, C.E.,is about to be sub- 
mitted to the Local Government Board for 
approval. The Maidstone Journal refers to the 
article on the sanitary condition of the town 
which appeared in the Builder at the beginning 
of the year, and “ which fully laid bare the many 
unhealthy localities of the town, but nothirg 
whatever has been attempted towards lessening 
the shocking evils then clearly pointed out.” 

Weymouth.—Sir John Coode has submitted 
plans and specifications for the subsoil drainage 
of the park. The plans provide for stoneware 
pipes and tanks for the subsoil water, which is 
to be let off at certain times. No estimate 


accompanied the plans. 


Leicester.—The Corporation of Leicester have 
given notice of their intention to promote a Bill 
in the ensuing Session to obtain powers to pur- 
chase the waterworks. Leicester is somewhat 
favoured, for, while the town is supplied by a 
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private company, the shareholders only get 
5} per cent., a percentage on the capital being 
paid to the corporation. 

Grangemouth.—At the meeting of the Grange- 
mouth Burgh Commission, on the 23rd ult., Mr. 
Richard Niven, on the part of Messrs. Bell & 
Miller, civil engineers, Glasgow, exhibited and 
explained the working plans and sections of the 
reservoir, clear-water tank, filters, &., to be 
formed in Millhall Glen for the collection of the 
burgh water supply. The reservoir is to have an 
average breadth of 100 ft. by 300 ft. in length, 
with a depth of 6 ft., the water to be drawn 
off at a depth of 1 ft. 6 in., so as to afford room 
for the precipitation of the ochrey matter. 

Colchester.—Mr. Bailey Denton has submitted 
to the Corporation of Colchester a scheme for 
intercepting and treating the sewage of the 
town, which now falls into the Colne. The cost 
of the works is estimated at 30,000/., and the 
annual cost of treating the sewage at 2,000I. 

Stoke-upon-Trent.—At the quarterly meeting 
of the Stoke Town Council, held on the 26th ult., 
the Mayor read a voluminous report of acommittee 
which had been appointed to consider the best 
way of disposing of the sewage. The committee, 
having visited Leeds, Birmingham, Hertford, and 
Merthyr Tydvil, to inspect the different systems 
under operation, reported (1) that there is no 
prospect of making the sewage works a source 
of profit ; (2) that precipitation is inefficient and 
expensive; (3) that irrigation is impracticable 
owing to the impossibility of obtaining land; (4) 
that it would be possible to combine the plan of 
intermittent downward filtration with ordi 
irrigation toa certain extent, and that steps be 
taken with the view of securing land for that 
purpose. 

Alcester.—Ata meeting of the Alcester Rural 
Sanitary Authority, on the 24th ult., the sub- 
committees appointed to consider reports by Mr. 
Pritchard, C.E., of Warwick, on the best means 
of providing an efficient system of drainage and 
water-supply for Alcester, and drainage for Ast- 
wood Bank, presented their reports. The Alcester 
sub-committee reported, “‘ That having examined 
Mr. Pritchard’s plans, and heard his explanation 
of them, and also having fully considered the 
subject, they beg to recommend to the Sanitary 
Authority the adoption of the principle of the 
plans, and that Mr. Pritchard be instructed to 
perfect them in detail for the approval of the 
Local Government Board.’ The committee for 
Astwood Bank made a similar report. The 
Authority adopted these reports, and passed a 
resolution empowering Mr. Pritchard to make 
complete plans. 

Lennoztown. — At the last meeting of the 
Campsie Parochial Board, as Local Authority, it 
was removed to take immediate steps for intro- 
ducing a supply of water to Lennoxtown and 
district. The works will be executed from plans 
by Messrs. Storry & Smith, C.E., who propose to 
construct a reservoir to contain 750,000 gallons, 
which would allow of a consumption in dry 
dry weather of ten gallons per head per day for 
twenty-five or thirty days. The estimated cost, 
including filter-beds, &., 1,7501. 

Chorlton.—Captain Liernur has, at the request 
of the Chorlton Sanitary Authority, reported on 
the practicability of applying his pneumatic 
system of sewerage to that district. He esti- 
mates the total cost, including all machinery, 
&c., at 65,0001. No system of sewerage exists at 
present. Another plan was originally contem- 
plated, one feature of which was the construction 
of a conduit five miles in length, estimated to 
cost 70,0001. 

Ripley.— The Ripley Local Board having 
applied to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow 3,0001. for works of water. 
supply, and for the site of public offices, Major 
Hector Tulloch has, on behalf of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry,and examined 
the plans for the proposed waterworks and public 
offices. He expressed the opinion that the plans 
might be considerably modified and improved. 

Inverness.—At a meeting of the Standing 
Committee of the Police Commissioners on the 
Ist inst., tenders for the new waterworks were 
opened. There were ten offers for making the 
reservoirs and laying the pipe tracks, acd the 
successful competitor was Mr. John Scott, whose 
total amounted to 8,3501. 14s. The contract for 
supplying the pipes was secured by a Glasgow 

m. 


Basingstoke.—At the meeting of the Basing. 
stoke Town Council, on the 2nd inst., the borough 
surveyor (Mr. J. H. Moore, ©.E.) presented a 
report, accompanied by plans, estimates, &., of 
the proposed new drainage.works for the borough. 


The scheme is based on the “ separate” system, 
ie, the present sewers, which now discharge 
their contents into the streams, will in fature be 
used for rain-water only, and the new sewers 
will be for sewage only. It is intended to utilise 
the sewage by intermittent downward filtration. 
The cost will be upwards of 7,000!. 

Oxford.—The Oxford main works, 
which were seriously impeded by the floods, are 
now again being vigorously pushed forward, not- 
withstanding that the contractor, Mr. Dickinson, is 
short of hands. A dam has been put across the 
eastern branch of the Cherwell, the water 
pumped out, and the excavation beneath the 
river made ready for the reception of the large 
iron tubes, surrounded by concrete, which here 
take the place of brickwork. The weight of one 
of these tubes is 26 tons. Contract No. 5, which 
has just been commenced by Mr. Acock, of 
Norwich, who had the first large contract, will 
comprise the whole of the remaining works of 
sewerage and surface drainage within the city. 
The scheme was designed by Mr. W. H. White, 
engineer to the Local Board, under whose 
superintendence it is being executed. 

Warrington.—Mr. R. Vawser, borough engi- 
neer, has submitted plans to the Warrington 
Rural Sanitary Authority for the drainage of 
Winwick-road and Sankey. He estimates the 
cost at 3,0811. 

Tunbridge Wells.—At a meeting of the Tun- 
bridge Wells Town Commissioners, on the Ist 
inst., the Paving and Drainage Committee 
reported that they had received two tenders for 
the construction of the new sewers in the 
Northern Valley district, the lowest being that 
of Mr. Henry Potter, of Stepney, London, 
which amounted to 1,4841. 14s.10d. Mr. Potter’s 
tender was accepted by the Board. 








THE LAND ON THE GREAT ORME’S 
HEAD, NORTH WALES. 
ALLEGED ILLEGAL INCLCSURE. 


Mvc8 dissatisfaction and excitement is just 
now felt amongst the residents and visitors to 
Llandudno, in North Wales, in consequence of a 
landowner, claiming to have the right to do so, 
having inclosed between 500 and 600 acres on 
the top of the Great Orme’s Head, and built a 
stone wall 7 ft. high, round the inclosure, thereby 
stopping an ancient roadway across that part of 
the Orme, from the foot of the old Telegraph 
Hill, westward, in the direction of Puffin Island. 
A mile of right of road has been taken from the 
public. This road has been used by them for 
more than seventy years, and is said to be one 
of the most attractive in North Wales. Its hav- 
ing been closed prevents walking across the 
western portion of the Head. Believing that the 
party who has thus inclosed the land and built 
the wall has acted illegally, a number of gentle. 
men interested in the matter sought the opinion 
of an eminent counsel, and he has just given an 
opinion to the effect that there is strong evidence 
that the road in question is a public footpath, 
and he is also of opinion that no counter-evidence 
can be brought to overbalance the evidence 
which has been laid before him. The learned 
counsel also gives advice as to the best mode of 
taking legal proceedings to enforce the re-open. 
ing of the road, and this advice is about to be 
acted upon. The gentleman who has inclosed 
the land and built the wall having been appealed 
to to re-open the road, states that he shall resist 
any attempt that may be made to effect its re- 
opening. 








FIREPROOF SAFES. 


The Deutsche Industrie-Zeitung mentions a 
new mode of protecting safes lately brought 
under the notice of the Association of Engineers 
of Hanover by Dr. Heeren. In the building 
where this way of preserving safes has been 
practically applied, a brick shaft, closed at its 
upper end by a vault, is constructed from the 
cellar to the story where the safe is to be placed. 
The safe is suspended in the vault to several 
hooks secured by means of an easily fusible metal 
(Rose’s metal). If the temperature in the shaft 
rise only to 100 degrees, the alloy melts, and 
the safe is precipitated into the cellar. If, 
besides, a box filled with ashes, and provided 
with a trap-door opening the moment the safe 
falls, is fixed over the latter, its contents would 
form a protecting layer comparatively impervious 
to heat, and thus preventing injary to the safe 





Wy some time. Somewhat roundabont, it seems 
us. 


A RUN THROUGH OXFORD. 


Ir we look at Oxford in the abstract sense, it 
would seem to be the very home of the antiquary 
and the arc: According to the generally 
received accounts its history belongs to the far- 
off time of Alfred, and beyond even that there is 
a mythical story which would seem to connect 
the university with the schools of Greece and 
Rome; but under the rigid examination of the 
strict arch these myths d'sappear, for 
though Oxford undoubtedly had an existence in 
Saxon, and, probably, in British times, the 
archzological interest dates only from the Con. 
quest. The early remains are few and somewhat 
scant, but as the stern grim Norman gave way to 
the lighter styles which succeeded it, examples 
multiply. 

The ancient city was appropriately chosen on 
the 30th ult. as the mustering-place of the Berk- 
shire Archwological Society, who joined on this. 
occasion the arc 1 section of the Midland 
Institute at Birmingham. The party was a 
one,—too large for the Baad ai Peet 9 
under the guidance of Mr. James Parker, visited 
the principal objects of interest in the city, 
selecting those colleges and churches which 
were typical rather than attempting them all. 

The rae, met at the Randolph Hotel, within 
sight of the Martyrs’ Memorial, renowned as the 
work which commenced Sir Gilbert Scott's career 
twenty-four years ago. Mr. Parker described the 
work to be doom, and how he proposed to do it. 
They were, he said, just outside the north gate 
of the old city. The church near them was that 
of St. Mary Magdalen outside the walls. The 
roadway through the north gate, and 
intersected at Carfax the High-street, which ran 
east and west. The castle occupied the western 
side of the city, and there was yet visible, in all 
its gloomy grandeur, the stardy tower of Robert 
D’Oyly, a favourite follower of the Conqueror, 
who was entrusted with the governorship of the 
city. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle contains a 
few entries relative to Oxford; but is silent 
respecting the great siege of the city by the 
Conqueror. Indeed, it would seem that the 
statement respecting the siege was an error. 
Exon being translated Oxford instead of Exeter, 
At the Domesday survey, there were many houses 
“wasted,” and some of this devastation may 
have been caused by the troops of the Conqueror 
on their march to quell the great northern rebel- 
lion. The annals of Oseney and Abingdon supply 
many facts. On the mound by the side of the 
river Isis, D’Oyly erected his castle in 1071. 
Three years later he founded the church of St. 

within the castle precincts, and gave to it 
the Church of St. Mary Magdalen, on thenorthside 
of the city in suburbis. There were no traces 
of D’Oyly’s work at St. Mary Magdalen remain- 
ing, and there was no evidence that the city 
wall was more than an earthen rampart, sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch, and the waters which 
even now frequently make Oxford appear as an 
island in an inland sea. There did, however, 
exist the tower of St. Michael’s Church, near the 
site of the north gate,—a tower which Rickman 
thought to be Saxon. it was obviously one of 
the defensive works of the city, and if any doubt 
remain on the minds of any one, recent dis- 
coveries conclusively proved it. Withia a few 
months it was resolved to lighten, as far as 
possible, the weight of the tower, and on re- 
moving the masonry that blocked up the lights 
of the tower they found the mid-wall shafts of 
the time of D’Oyly remaining as fresh as the 
day they left the chisel. These baluster pil-. 
lars were the archwological feature of the tower. 
There were three of them, and on the other side 
@ small door told the tale that the tower was 
mainly used for fortification. In 1080 D’Oyly 
is spoken of as the great restorer of churches, 
though no other traces of his work remained 
than those at St. Michael’s and the castle. 
What portion of the city wall remained wae 
of later date. In accordance with the printed 
programme, the party passed along High-street, 
having their attention directed to the various 
churches and colleges, until they reached 


Magdalen College, 


situate among leafy groves, parks, and deer, ful? 
of memories of Addison, of Hampden, of Wolsey 
and Pole, Prince Rupert, Lord Selborne, and a 
host of names familiar on the bench and in the 
senate. Its stately tower rises gracefully over 
the Cherwell and the neighbouring trees, the 
proper home for that May-morn song which is 
one of the spring sights of Oxford. Four hundred 
years have elapsed since Bishop Waynflete 
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gathered together his band of students in the 
High-street of Oxford until he could obtain pos- 
session of the old of St. John the 
Baptist, where once the ims to the shrine of 
St. Frideswide were . The memory of 
this ancient usage is preserved in the quadrangle 
of St. John the Baptist, remarkable for its corner 
pulpit of stone, whence, on Midsummer Day, 
the feast of the Saint of the Wilderness, a 
sermon was preached, and the quadrangle was 
strewed with rushes and grass, as a humble 
imitation of the wilderness itself. The great hall, 


the life of St. Mary 
wainscoting which lines the wall, and whose 
linen-pattern panels speak of the time of the 
eighth Henry. From the walls the portraits of 
some of the most celebrated alumni of Magdalen 
gazed on the impertinent archwologists in silent 
wonder. In this hall James I, was entertained 
in 1605. The plan of this hall is, perhaps, a 
model for the ancient halls. It has yet its pantry 
and buttery-hatch on either side of the kitchen 
entrance. These are hidden from view by the 
carved minstrels’ gallery. At the other end there 
are two oriels on the dais, and here the old cus- 
toms of mediseval times are kept up by president, 
fellows, and scholars dini ,—-the lord 
and his retainers, in fact. In some of the colleges, 
notably Queen’s, some old customs are kept up 
with considerable pomp on New Year’s Day. 

The chapel of Magdalen is an example of the 
changes which have taken place in Oxford archi- 
tecture. On May 5th, 1474, Bishop Waynflete 
laid the first stone of the chapel. In 1649, 
Cromwell dined with Dr. Wilkinson, the then 
principal, played at bowls, it is said, in the quad- 
rangle, whilst his followers defaced the chapel, 
and mutilated the figures which adorned it. 
Restoration has followed restoration until it has 
assumed its present The remains 
of old work are but scanty, and as we look at 
moulding and panelling we cannot help being 
struck by the great difference in the technical 
work of the fifteenth century and that of the 
nineteenth ; the latter appears to be but the 
laboured effort of an unskilled hand, whilst the 
other has all the free grace of an accomplished 
master. Since Magdalen Chapel was restored, 
and it is but a few years, both master and man, 
architect and mason, have caught more of the 
older, and indeed truer wsthetic spirit which 
breathes in so much of the work the medizval 
masons have left us. The effigy of the pious 
founder's father lies behind a screen of stone on 
the north of the altar. It was removed hither 
from Waynflete, in 1833. The glass in the eight 
windows of the choir was placed there in 1740, 
and the grisaille glass in the ante chapel, repre- 
senting the last judgment, dates from 1796. 
The party ascended the tower and admired its 
handsome proportions. After a saunter through 
the groves and walks, they passed through 
Pugin’s gateway into the high road again, and 
proceeded to 

Merton College, 


the earliest foundation in Oxford. It is some. 
what singular that Oxford colleges should owe 
so much to the Lord High Chancellors of 
England at a time when the holder of the high 
office was also the Prime Minister. In the 
troublous times of Henry III., Walter de 
Merton, Bishop of Rochester, was several times 
Lord Chancellor. He was the mediator between 
the king and his turbulent barons. Yet in the 
midst of these troubles he found time to plan 
an endowed corporation for scholars free from 
vows. He saw how excellent the discipline was 
in monastic establishments, and though at 
Oxford there were then many boarding-houses 
and halls for the reception of scholars, there was 
a want of sapervision and discipline. He had 


name, and constituted the wardens, chaplains, 
and scholars, who have for six centuries carried 
out the intention of the founder within the walls. 


new oak roof, barely a year old, by Scott. It 
can hardly be like any work of the time of the 
founder. The screen alone gave an 
interest to this hall, which though dating from 
1270, present but few features of interest to the 
architect or the antiquary. The great interest 
centred in the chapel, which, being the first, be- 
came subsequently the model of the college 
chapels. In the midst of the halls which Walter 


|de Merton purchased to form his stood 
the parish church of St. John the Baptist. To 
this church the founder added the Collegiate 
Chapel, and as it is recorded that the altar was 
dedicated shortly after the foundation of the 
college, the chapel has been considered by Rick. 
man and others as the earliest example of the 
Decorated style existing. Mr. Parker, how- 
ever, pointed out that this arose in error. The 
altar appears to have been only removed, possibly 
that the works of the new choir might be com- 
menced, at a cost of 14s. 9d., a small sum for 
such a work, The chapel was probably com- 
menced circa 1277, and as it took several years 
to build, its window and details were 
broughtclose to the time when the Decorated style 
is known to have been common in England. The 
vestry dates from 1310, and the transepts, which 
now form the parish church of St. John the 
Baptist, are twenty years later. The nave once 
contemplated for the church, was never built. 
The transepts form an ante chapel, and the form 
of the letter T became the plan of the collegiate 
chapels of Oxford. When we come to compare 
the work in the great east window of the chapel 
with the modern sedilia of Butterfield, we find 
how superior it is in taste and form. There are 
some structural features at Merton which show a 
provision and care that might be advanta- 
geously imitated. The Treasury is a notable 
instance of this. It has no wood or other in- 
flammable material used in its construction. It 
is plain but not unornamental, and ite high- 


stone. The associations of Merton connect us 
with Roger Bacon and Wycliffe, with Robert 
Devereux Earl of Essex, and Sir Richard Steele, 
amongst a crowd of renowned men who have 
been students at Merton. The ens are re- 
markable for having a portion of the old town 
wall remaining inthem, but here the mural forti- 
fications are not so perfect as at New College. 


Christ Church and the Cathedral 


were the next objects on the programme, and 
on the way thither Corpus Christi College and 
St. Mary’s Hall and Oriel College were passed. 
some of the party glancing at the leading features 
as they went by. As Oxford Cathedral was one 
of the illustrations of Sir Gilbert Scott’s lecture 
on “The Transition from the Norman to the 
Pointed Arch,” at Canterbury, some interest was 
manifested, particularly as the aisles on the 
northern side showed examples of early Geo- 
metrical and Decorated work, but prior to visitin 
the cathedral, the great “ quad”’ of Christ Church 
had to be entered, and here masons and archi- 
tects were busy re-edifying the cloisters. Picking 
our — through buttresses and carved work, we 
entered the cathedral, built on the earliest eccle- 
siastical foundation of Oxford. The original 
church was dedicated to St. Frideswide, the 
virgin daughter of Dedan and Saxfrida, who died 
here in 740. The legend of St. Frideswide is 
given in the east window of the north aisle, 
showing her flight from the addresses of King 
Algar, her refage in an ivy-covered pig-stye, her 
foundation at Bisney,and her defence by the 
men of Oxford against the Mercians. There is 
an early mention of the church of St. Frideswide 
by William of Malmesbury,'but the present struc- 
ture is not older than the time of Henry L., in 
whose reign the secular canons who held ‘he 
priory were expelled by the regular canons. The 
re-edification of the church dates from this 
period, and does not appear to have been com- 
pleted till the time of Henry II. The ornamen. 
tation of the capitals, and the foliated corbels 
which support the sub-arches, show indications 
of the influence of the graceful foliage of the 
Corinthian capital, of which the choir at Can. 
terbury affords so familiar an example. The 
great alterations which have been made in the 
church are connected with the relics of St. 
Frideswide. They were translated in 1289 
(temp. Edward I.) to the lady chapel on the 
north. In 1353 the chantry erected by Lady 
Montacute was finished, but the great shrine, as 
it is called, dates from 1480. The watch 
chamber, as the carved wooden oratory is nam 
was the object of much but whether 


it was a part of the shrine itself, or was 
a station for an overseeing and arb heen 


to guard the relics of Frideswide, could not be| Large 


determined. 

Perbaps there is nothing in Christ Church so 
noteworthy as the great staircase which leads to 
Wolsey’s superb hall. Erected in 1640, it seems 
as if the spirit of the old Gothic architects had 
survived till the era of the Civil Wars, if the 





groining and centre shaft are really of that date. 


pitched roof is like the building itself formed of 


| 





The portraits in the great hall are a treasury of 
the limner’s art, for here are depicted one hu 

and twenty-one of the great men who have been 
connected with Christ Church. The first stone 
of heen College was laid in 1525; but 
Henry VIII. took up the idea and endowed the 
college with ample funds, and associated the 
newly-founded see of Oxford with it. The leading 
features of the structure were pointed out by 
Mr. Parker, and many went to see “Great 
Tom,” which over the gateway in the 
tower of Sir Christopher Wren. 


The New College, 


founded by William of Wykeham, who under. 
took to keep the town walls in repair adjoining 
his foundation, was visited in the course of the 
afternoon. In this college every part is complete 
as designed by its architectural founder, though 
some of the wings have been modernised by being 
faced with stone, and square windows inserted. 
The beautiful painted glass of the chapel, the 
exquisitely-worked pastoral staff of the founder, 
the richness of the decorations of the chapel, 
were all pointed out. The perfect cloisters and 
arrangements of kitchen, brewhouse, and other 
domestic offices were the theme of much praise. 
The section of the town wall, with its narrow 
embrasure, wide battlements, and still perfect 
alcove, which remains in the grounds, kept the 
party till late in the afternoon, when a flying 
visit was paid to 
All Souls, 


where the magnificent reredos of the chapel 
formed the centre of attraction. This, in its 
richness of decoration, exquisite carving, and 
general effect, is perhaps one of the finest in the 
kingdom. The archwologists visited, curiously 
enough, Keble College, now in course of con- 
struction, and in the evening divided into 
small parties to visit St. Peter’s, and the older 
remains of ecclesiastical architecture which are 
scattered through the city of palaces and 
colleges. 





PERSHORE ABBEY. 


At the recent Congress of the British Archzo- 
logical Association, Mr. E. Roberts, after a pre- 
liminary sketch of Pershore Abbey, its well- 
known and uneventful history, its ample revenues 
enabling the community to rebuild the several 
parts destroyed by its only enemy, fire, said :— 
“ Whatever its original size, no remnants re- 
main beyond the central tower, south transept, 
and part of a north transept, a choir with a 
modern chancel to its east, choir-aisles with 
chantries at the east end, that on the north side 
having a transept. The most interesting por- 
tion is unquestionably the grand old tower, 
which is part of the earlier Norman, surmounted 
by fourteenth-century work, and the still more 
charming south transept. This latter, with its 
arcading at the south end, partly returning on 
the east wall; the triple arches in the east wall, 
that is, a central arch, now walled up, but for- 
merly the arch of an apsidal chapel; on either 
side the arch to the aisle and a window, all sur- 
mounted by a bold string-course. On this is a 
gallery with characteristic arcading and a simi- 
lar second -” He drew especial attention 
to the skill with which the groined vaulting 
had been added, not an inch more of the Nor- 
man work being cut away than was necessary. 
Had any one in the present day committed such 
a “restoration,” he would be laughed to scorn, 
and little as we may admire the combination, 
we may respect the self-denial which prevented 
farther destruction than was necessary to com. 
plete the vaulting. This was said to be erected 
by Abbott Newton, in 1435, but Mr. Roberts put 
it half a century earlier ; and although one cor- 
bel bears the rebus of Newton, it was in con- 
nexion with a separate feature, and he thought 
it was an attempt to finish what had been pre- 
viously begun, for all the other corbels are atill in 
the rough block. Urgently as he had been pressed 
toendeavour to find some Saxon work, he had failed 
to do so, notwithstanding the undoubted early 
origin of the monastery as a Saxon secular 
college. The choir and aisles are of exquisite 
thirteenth-century,—almost Transitional,—work. 
clustered shafts with elegantly - carved 
capitals, of four arcades, with three others unequal 
and apsidal, uniting in its continued shafts the 
clearstory lights and triforium. In the north 
transept the slight remains have been filled up 
next the aisle (except a small square opening) to 
help sustain the tower. This was 
destroyed 


at the same time as the nave, after 
a 
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the Dissolution. Mr. Roberts mentioned Mr. 
Mackenzie Walocott’s statement (read * = 
congress) that the parishioners purchased t 
choir has of the nave, as was usual, because 
they could not raise more than 4001. No 
authority was given. Mr. Waloott also said that 
the nave had been less in height than the choir, 
but an examination cf the remains would show 
that to be am error. There are some few choir- 
stalls, not very ancient, carefully refitted. Two 
very picturesqae and ancient stone bridges are 
passed in the approach to the town, and the site 
of the abbey mills is seen, on which a modern 
mill has been erected. 

Mr. Roberts said he had been asked specially 
to say a word about the restoration, and although 
it was his invariable habit to refrain from any 
expressions of opinion, he could not without dis- 
courtesy refuse to give one now. He proceeded,— 
“ Mach as I shudder at the word, and am horri- 
fied at the handing over an old building to a 
band of reckless mechanics, yet I know repairs 
must be done. Sir G. Scott is perhaps better 
acquainted with Gothic works than any one else, 
but the vast amount of work undertaken by him 
renders it impossible for him to give attention to 
any but the largest works. The result is thatother 
works are left to mechanics, and I have heard 
Sir Gilbert lament that his directions for care 
and preservation have been disregarded and 
forgotten by the workmen. He has, however, 
been fortanate enough to raise round himself a 
class of skilled foremen, or clerks of works, and 
his “ restorations” have vastly improved in con- 
sequence. And as regards Pershore Abbey, 
with the exception of the coloured exhibition (at 
the west end), on which I purposely turn my 
back, I think I may say the work is faultless. 
The new works, both inside and out, show 
distinctly and intentionally that they are such, 
and do not intrude as restored works.” 


mounted to the first floor, and thence on the 
born to the second, and so on, while the “ horns” 
would serve as a reeve for raising provisions by | jarge and liberal viewa enough to vindicate the 
ropes. The doors have square labels and attempts | exercise of their enormous power, and such con- 
at terminations in themselves, jastifying his 
remark at Wyre Church earlier in the day that 
the chancel arch there is also Saxon, The 
windows have, some of them, single stones: for 
the heads, and one is arch-shaped out of one 
piece. Of the double window figured in Parker’s 
Gloseary it has not been observed that, in one 
panel, the cablings in the flatings are reversed. 
















































































































































CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

At the meeting of the British Association 
at Bristol, on the 31st ult., Professor Leone 
Levi presented the report of the Committee on 
Combinations of Capital and Labour. That 
committee consisted of Lord Houghton; Mr. 
Jacob Behrens; Mr. Brassey, M.P.; Mr. F. P. 
Fellows; Mr. A. Hamilton; Professor Levi; Mr. 
Mundella, M.P.; Mr. Newmarch ; Lord O’ Hagan; 
Mr. Palgrave; and Professor Thorold Rogers. 
The points into which they inquired were :—Ist. | i 
What determines the minimum rate of wages? 
2nd. Can that minimum rate be uniform in any 
trade, and can that uniformity be enforced? 
3rd. Is combination capable of affecting the rate 
of me Regge se in ee employers. - 
employed? 4th. Can an artificial restriction of | trade unions, all workmen of an av ili 
labour or of capital be economically right or saehe i mi 
beneficial under any circumstances? The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the more salient points 
in the report :— 

The chief functions of combinations, whether | man is subject to no examination, and is gene. 
of capital or labour, being to operate on wages, | rally admitted upon the testimony of those who 
your committee were anxious to ascertain by | have worked with him, whose evidence must 
what criterion the parties interested ordinarily | frequently be fallacious and insufficient. Nor 
judge of the sufficiency or insufficiency of | does it appear that the rejection is absolutely 
existing wages. The first test of the sufficiency | certain even if the applicant should not be 
of wages is the relation they bear to the cost of | deemed a man of average ability, the acceptance 
the necessaries of life. ‘The minimum of | or rejection of the party being always optional 
wages,” said Professor Rogers, “is the barest | with the lodge to which he is introduced. Your 
possible amount upon which a workman can be | committee are therefore not satisfied that any 
maintained ; that which, under most unfavour- | guarantees exist that every member of a union 
able circumstances, a man is able to obtain.” | is able to earn a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
But the minimum thus estimated can only be, | work; and they cannot, therefore, agree in the 
and is, submitted to under circumstances of | proposition that ali workmen should be entitled 
extreme necessity. ‘I believe the minimum /to uniform wages on the ground of uniform 
rate of wages,” said one of the representatives | ability. A still more important question in con. 
of labour, “‘is that which, under the worst cir- | nexion with the subject is how far combination 
cumstances, the worst workman gets from the|of any kind can affect permanently or tem- 
worst master.” We cannot, therefore, take the | porarily the rate of wages. Upon this, as might 
minimum rate so considered asa proper basis for | be ex , the most divergent opinions are 
the sufficiency of wages. How far insufficient | held by the representatives of capital and labour. 
wages in relation to the cost of living in the | The employers of labour, standing on the sound 
United Kingdom is a cause of the large emigra- | principles of political economy, deny that com. 
tion which is taking place from year to year itis | binations can under any circumstances affect 
not possible to establish; but, doubtless, the | the rates of wages, at least in any permanent 
prospect held out in the distant colonies and in| manner, The argument adduced being that, if 
the United States of America of considerable im- | workmen are entitled to higher wages, they are 
provement has been for some time past and still is | eure to get them, since, under the law of supply 
a strong inducement to those in receipt of insuffi. | and demand, whenever it is found that profits 
cient wages in this country to emigrate to other | trench unduly upon wages, fresh capital is sure 
lands. Your committee are desirous to point|to be introduced which provides for the raising 
out in connexion with this question that not only | of wages. The employed, om the other hand, 
has the cost of some of the principal necessaries | confidently appeal to past experience, and point 
of life greatly risen within the last twenty years, | to the fact that almost every increase of wages 
but that in consequence of the general increase | has been due to the action of trade unions, 
of comfort and luxury, many articles of food, | Your committee are not prepared to deny that 
drink, and dress must now be counted as neces-| combinations can render i 
saries which some years ago were far beyond the 
reach of the labouring classes ; while house rent, | i 
especially adapted for the labouring classes, is 
considerably dearer. A better test of the snffi. 
ciency of wages is the relation they bear to the 
state of the labour market; and tested by that 
standard, the minimum rate of wages which 
workmen are at any time prepared to accept is 
the least which they think they are entitled to 
have under existing ciroumstances, the trade 
unions guiding them as to the state of tradeand 
the value of labour atthe time. Unfortunately, 
however, what workmen think themselves en. 
titled to have does not always correspond with 
what employers find themselves able to grant. 
Disagreements between employers and employed 
are often produced on the subject of wages by 
the fact that all the elements of the case are 
not within the cognisance of both parties, expe. 
rience showing that in making a demand for an 
advance of wages, or for resisting a fall, work. 








DEERHURST CHURCH. 


We add to what we have already printed as to 
Deerhust, some of the remarks concerning it 
made by Mr. Roberts. From very early Saxon 
times—writers say from the seventh century— 
this site has been devcted to educational and 
religious purposes. At first a college of secular 
canons, it at various times passed through the 
occupation of Benedictines, nuns, again secular 
canons, and again Benedictines. There were ex- 
tensive buildings, and probably of the same form 
as the modern monastery, to which these remains 
show many resemblances. The church walls, 
however, are those which bear strong evidences 
of their early date, and although he could not 
place them so early as the seventh, he thought 
they belonged to the tenthcentury. The walls of 
the nave and aisles are fall of Saxon work, and 
pierced, as the former are, by Gothic arcades, 
are mainly the original work, and of the great 
height they now remain. By what means lighted 
it was difficult to say. He exhibited a plan of an 
equally early church at Brixworth, which showed 
that probably there were cubicula, and not con. 
tinuous aisles, asin the second stage of that 
church. There was some ground for that view 
given by the small doors in the nave walls here, 

The east end of the nave is now used as a 
communion, the chancel having been destroyed. 
The chancel-arch has a fire bold label, terminating 
in well-cut bulls’ heads, and the pier capitals are 
curiously carved with an angular fillet, ranning 
up toa point in the angles. The nave walls, 
where not altered, are full of quaint openings, 
square-headed, triangular-headed, and circular. 
headed, while some apertures lower in the nave 
are perfectly triangular, and were probably, in 
the original, external openings fitted with frames 
and netting to admit air and keep out the birds, 
as in a specimen from Framlingham, Norfolk. 

The tower is unique; longer from east to 
west than from north to south, it is divided all 
the way up into two almost equilateral apart. 
ments on its four several stages, and is vaulted 
at the summit. There is an arched communica- 
tion on each story, and, as at Brixworth, the 
staircase to them is a more recent addition, this 
one being several centaries later. Oa the stages 
are docrs on the west face, and two projecting 
horns (rhinoceros-shaped and huge) over two. 
On two of the stages are windows opening into 
the nave. 

Mr. Roberts’s account of the uses of these 
several appliances was the warlike one. The 
churches in troubled times, or Danish inflaxes, 
were the places of resort and protection for the 
People. There being no staircase, a ladder was 
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out. In the opinion of your committee, a proper 
sense of the necessity and utility of continuous 
labour; an earnest desire for the achievement 
of excellence in workmanship in every branch of 
industry ; and a keen and lively interest on the 
part of one and all to promote national prosperity, 
are the best safegaards against the continuance 
of those disturbances between capital and labour 
which have of late become of such hindrance to 
successful production. In the great contest 
which Britain has to wage with other industrial 
nations, it is the interest of both masters and 
men to be very careful, lest by raising the prices 
of British produce and manufacture too high, 
they should no longer be able to carry the palm 
in the arena of international competition. 

Sir John Hawkshaw, in the discussion which 
followed, said :—There is one point which pre. 
sents to me a most serious aspect of the move- 


ment which is now taking place amongst the | thetic, 


labouring classes. One of the objects and aims 
of these combinations has been to bring down 
the workman to one line of mediocrity, and this 
I take, in the interests of both masters and men, 


to be a very grave aspect of the question. The}: 


effect of it will become more and more disas- 
trous. Those who employ workmen are well 
aware that they differ greatly in ekill and quick- 
ness, Yet these employers know that though 
they have men in their works to whom — 
would wish to pay the higher wages their 
deserves, they are absolutely hindered from doing 
so. This attempt tokeep all wages to the same 
level is, I repeat, most disastrous in its effects. 
Imagine a similar rule being applied to other 
walks of life; it would have a singular fect, 
indeed. Yet there is no reason, if it is wight, 
why it should not be applied to physivians, 
lawyers, and other professional men. I warn 
you that if this tendency is not arrested ‘the’ 
consequences to this country will be most fatal. 
I have no objection whatever to raising the 
standard of wages if you can indace the earners 
to save their money. To redace all wages to the 
same level is to do away with all emulation, 
perseverance, and industry. 








THE TRANSFER OF LAND. 


Mr. James Herwoop, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., in 
the course of his inaugural address as president 
of the section devoted to Economics and Statistics, 
at the Bristol meeting of the British Association, 
last week, referred to the question of the transfer 
of land, and he attributed the increase of pro- 
sperity in Ireland of late years to the more 
ready transfer of landed property in that country. 
The Irish Commissioners under the Encumbered 
Estates Act commenced their sittings in 1849, 
and in 1868 an Act was passed extending the 
powers of the Encumbered Estates Court for the 
sale of encumbered properties to properties that 
are unencombered. A jurisdiction 


of the “ Landed Estates Court.” 
amount of purchase-money for land under this 
Court was 1,737,2221.; the net rental of the 
land sold was 86,6851., and there were 208 sales. 
All Irish estates, whether encumbered or not, 
can be sold or contracted for, or disposed of 
through the medium of the Court, which is also 
judicially empowered to declare a title to pro- 
perty, and by later Acts to sell or lease settled 
estates. Small purchasers of wer 29 be 
benefited by a greater simplification of procedure 
and a redaction of in the professional 
charges, which are fixed on a high scale; for 
instance, parties interested in the purchase 
of a farm worth 5001. may be required, as a 
minimum expense, to pay nearly 1001. in effecting 
the purchase. Having visited the Landed 
Estates Register Office in Boston, Massachuse 
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SOME OLD HOUSES AND THEIR 
STORIES, 
REMEMBERING how ions of men and 
women come and go, and how swiftly the linger- 
ing memories of ‘their lives follow them, one can- 


their first wailing cry, and caught, in the hushed, 
awful silence, the sound of their last breath, 


deaf, dumb, and blind are, must 
cherish rememibrances of sudh duily doings; of 
loving, and grieving, hop 


matter-of-fact 
cannot help regarding them with interest. 


| bard-street ” were “all in dust,” and of the 
neighbouring Exchange nothing remained stand- 
ing of all the statues and pillars “but Sir 
Thomas Gresham’s picture in the corner.” The 
fire was ultimately beaten down and its progress 
stayed at various spots, and, amongst others, at 
the church in Fenchurch-street. When the 
Great Fire had burnt itself out, and its ashes 


| had grown cold, there arose a demand for shelter 


which must have crowded the old tavern from 
cellar to roof. The few churches unburnt were 
opened as refuges for the poor, and many 
thousands were living in temporary huts erected 
in the neighbouring fields. Busy days were 
those for the Elephant Tavern, in the midst of 
400 streets of fire-demolished houses, 13,200 in 
number, covering 436 acres of ground, of which 
it was almost the centre. From that time until 
the year 1826 when, being in an unsafe condition, 
it was taken down and rebuilt, the tavern, which 
had then become known as the Elephant and 
Castle, was a popular one amongst the old 
Citizens, as with such a history well it might 
be. The parochial authorities had their annual 
‘entertainment there. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
‘peny’s porters made it their house of call, 


If this is true of ordinary old houses in which|and many celebrities of the City met there 


we know not who may have resided, how mach 
more £0 is it of ancient dwelling-places associated 
with the great men and women of the 

whom thousands upon thousands in all parte of 


7 

country such houses can 
many have ceased to exist, especially in towns, 
within the last half century; and of some 
scarcely a record survives to preserve their iden- 
tity or even point out their exact locality. 
Speaking of such scenes, and the associations 
which have hallowed them in popular estima- 
tion, Johnson said,—“‘ We are in the presence 
of their fame and feel its influence”; and a 
modern writer, quoting that remark, adds,— 
“ How often have I fancied, if the walls by which 
thousands now daily pass without a glance of 
recognition or regard could speak and name 
some of their former inmates, how great would 
be the regret of many at having overlooked 
houses which they would perhaps have made a 
pilgrimage of miles to behold as associated with 
the memory of persons whose names history, 
literature, or art has embalmed for posterity, 
or as the scene of circumstances treasured up 
in recollection.” 

In the following papers it is our intention to 
follow in the wake of those who have dealt with 


@ reaper, collecting here and there stray or over- 
looked ears, and finally binding them into asheaf 
which shall increase the harvest by preserving 
much that might otherwise have been lost. In 
other words, it is our purpose to associate with 
sketches from the actual houses in existence, or 
from old prints and drawings in our possession, 
some of the stories belonging to them, and to 
those who “ have left their celebrity to the spot,” 
—and to commence with we select 


THE OLD ELEPHANT TAVERN IN 
FENCHURCH-STREET, 


In the year 1666, amongst the smouldering 
ashes of the Great Fire of London, there steod 
in Fan or Fencharch-street, smoke-begrimed and 
flame-blackened, an old City tavern, then, and 
for many years after, known as the Elephant. 
It stood just where the flames had raged 
fiercely amongst the old sun-dried timber 
and-plaster buildings, and where, through 
close passages, narrow lanes, and alleys, 
spread fastest, so that its preservation 
have been regarded as almost miraca 
although the neighbouring church of St. i 
was less fortunate. John Evelyn saw the 
sweeping everything before themall along “ 
church-streete, Gracious-streete, and so 
Barnard’s Castle,” and noted how the 
stricken burghers were so 

scene before them the 
way almost uncontrolled, * 
stirred to quench it.” Some 
of Evelyn and fellow-mem 
,—then in its child 

’ to the Admiralty, Mr. uel 

“all the town burned, 

t of St. Paul's Charch, with all the 
and the of the quire fallen 
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|“ Fanchurch-street, Gracious-street, and L 


regularly to emoke and drink and discuss the 
events of the day. It was then occupied by a 
family named Eaton, with whom it had remained 
for more than a hundred years. 

In 1721, there died in Ship-court, Old Bailey, a 
Glever but disappointed, unfortunate author, who 
had contrived for some years previously to earn 
® poor existence as the keeper of a small school, 
leaving twodaughters, named Ann and Mary, with 
Oneson, ue@med William, the schoolmaster’s name 
being H William Hogart, who afterwards 
changed Sis name to Hogarth, was born in 1697, 
and it must have been soon after the death of 
his father, some few years after the expiration 
of his term of apprenticeship, that he became 
a lodger at the old Elephant and Castle in Fen- 
charch-street, and must then have been between 
twenty and thirty years of age,—poor, unknown, 
running up long scores, and paying them off with 
his brash or his pencil, engraving on copper, and 
hawking the plates from shop to shop. Speaking 
of this period of his life, he says :— 

“Owing to my desire to qualify myself for 
engraving upon copper, &c., I could do little 
more than maintain myself till I was near thirty, 
but even then I wasa punctual paymaster. ... . 
I remember the time when I have gone moping 
into the City with scarce a shilling, but, as soon 
as I have obtained ten guineas fora plate, I have 

home, put on my sword, and sallied 
forth again with all the confidence of a man with 
thousands in his pockets.” And yet the ten 


such subjects as a gleaner follows in the wake of | guineas must have been often wanting, and the 


sword unworn, while the plates accumulated, so 
that he was glad to sell them by weight, at half 
acrown the pound, to Mr. W. Bowles, of the Black 
Horse, in Cornhill. We read how the elder 
Bowles bargained with Hogarth over a bottle for 
a plate he had just completed, and gave him half 
& crown a pound avoirdapois for it ; and as it was 
the same generous art-patron who offered to give 
Major, the famous engraver, two pieces of plain 
copper for two of his best works, of which one 
was called “ Evening,” we see no reason for 
doubting the story. 

In 1727, while Hogarth was, probably, still 
lodging at this ancient tavern, he was glad to 


It was work to 
which he was unaccustomed, and Morris being 
told that the man who had undertaken this task 
was not a painter but an engraver, had to be re- 
assured by the artist’s promise that in the 
event of his design proving unsatisfactory he 
would not ask payment for it. The foreign 
tapestry workers in whose hands it was placed 
pronounced the design a bad and useless one. 
Morris refused to pay. Hogarth sued for the 
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THE OLD “ELEPHANT” TAVERN, FENCHURCH STREET. 





arison of dates induces us to think that it was | Tavern, taken down about fifty years since, in |colamns of the five orders, and the other like a 
“- this time that Hogarth’s score having become the distance. Two other wall-paintings were bronze, in Paes arr — with orna- 
unduly long, his landlord, the host of the afterwards executed by Hogarth, one of two ments of gold: a — a a nd 
Elephant and Castle, agreed to wipe it off, if he— | laughing figures, Harlequin and Pierrot, and the | It 80 happened t vse a. ames Thornhil oe 
Hogarth—would paint a certain picture on the other of Harlow Bush Fair. : king’s on ges nd ee te _ 
wall of his tap-room ;—and thereby hangs a tale. The above particulars have been derived from academy in St. artin’s-lane ogarth frequented, 

Mine host of the Elephant had a grievance. an old print of the ancient tavern from which our strongly disliked, and was bitterly jealous of 
During past time regularly once a year there had sketch of it has been made, the said particulars, | Kent's great success, and so no one enjoyed 
been feasting in high state in his house, but of a moreover, informing us that they were procured | more heartily the caricature of the dethroned 
sudden the parochial authorities struck dismay from “ Mrs. Hibbert, who has kept the house altar-piece. To this fact may be due the friend- 
into his heart by celebrating their entertainment between thirty and forty years, and received her | ship which about this time sprang up between 
at a rival house immediately opposite, a tavern information relative to Hogarth from persons at | the courtly painter and the tavern caricaturist, 
christened Harry the Eighth’s Head, but known that time well acquainted with him.” the visits which culminated in Hogarth’s falling 


as the King’s Head. Now, in connexion with 


When, in 1826, the Elephant and Castle was 


this same event, Hogarth, the engraver, also had taken down, Mr. Lyon, of 5, Apollo-buildings, East- 
a grievance; for, returning home one evening street, Walworth; and Mr. H. E. Hall, a Leicester- 
to share in the festivities to which he had pre- shire gentleman, resolved to save the famous 
viously been invited, he found not only that the taproom paintings from destruction. They 
feast would take place over the way, but that no were painted in oil, and considerable ingenuity, 
invitation had been sent forhim. Thinking that care, and patience, were expended, as well as a 
the omission might be due to some accidental large sum of money, in effecting their removal. 
cause, he went over the way, and soon found that | Sir John Soane, the architect, upon hearing of the 
the slight was an intentional one, whereupon | pictures being successfully transferred to canvas, 
a quarrel ensued, and the artist left, bitterly | publicly expressed, in highly complimentary 
threatening those present with the vengeance of | terms, the gratification he felt, and said that, in 
a satirical pencil. “A fellow-feeling makes us his early life, when at Rome, he witnessed many 
wondrous kind,” and hence the bargain to which | failures in similar attempts. The paintings were 
we have alluded. Hogarth was to caricature | soon afterwards exhibited for sale in the Pall- 
the parochial dignitaries on the wall of the tap- | mall gallery belonging to Mr. Penny. 
room, and the landlord was to wipe off the| Another of Hogarth’s satirical prints belonging 
unusually long score. In due time all London |\to the period of his eareer we deal with, was 
was laughing over the painter’s revenge, in the |\that in which Kent, the architect, ornamental 
shape of a painting, to which the engraving now | gardener, sculptor and painter, designer of far- 
so well known as the “ Modern Midnight Conver- | niture and household decorations, ladies’ cos- 
sation,” was originally due, and the landlord was |tumes, &c., suffered so severely. Kent had 
in great glee, and highly delighted with a bar- | painted, as is generally known, an altarpiece for 
gain the completion of which drew half London | St. Clement’s Church. It was, we are told, 
to his house. The painting, however, differed | absurd enough in itself ; but Hogarth converted 
from the print, some of the incidents being | the contemptuous smile with which artists re- 
omitted from the latter, on the score of their | garded it intoa roar of general merriment, so that 
being too coarsely humorous and offensive. | its presence in the church was found to be so 
Some little time after, when another score | suggestive of fun, that Gibson, Bishop of London, 








existed, the landlord, mindful of how the loss of 
a dinner-party was so amply compensated for, 
proposed to Hogarth another subject for the tap. 
room wall,—that of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
porters going to dinner. So the painter once 
more painted out his score, and picture No. 2 
appeared, representing Fenchurch-street as it 
then was, with the old Magpie and Panch-bowl 





ordered it to be removed,—a triamph over which 
we can imagine the great caricaturist laughing 
heartily am his cronies in the taproom of 
the Elephant. It is said, by-the-by, of Kent,— 
of whom Alexander Pope was a great friend,— 
that when two ladies of distinction prevailed on 
him to make designs for their birthday 3 
he dressed one in a petticoat d with 





in love with Jane, Sir James's only daughter, 
and his marriage with that not over-young lady, 
in the year 1729, against her father’s wish, and 
without his consent, after which Hogarth became 
a fashionable portrait-painter in the more aristo- 
cratic neighbourhood of Leicester-fields, and the 
old Elephant and Castle, in Fenchurch-street, 
knew him as a lodger never again. 

Bat before quitting our subject we may briefly 
dwell upon the picture most prominently belong- 
ing to it, “ The Modern Midnight Conversation.” 
In the plate, as in the painting, one of the most 
prominent figures is that of John, better known 
as Orator Henley, a famous bat eccentric parson 
of that day, whois chairman of the drunken, noisy 
crew. He was the subject of Pope's satire :— 

“O orator of brazen face and lungs,” 

in the “ Dunciad,” and was idolised by a sec- 
tion of the population, then and for very 
many years befure one of the most turbulent 
in the metropolis, namely, the butchers. The 
rest of the figures, about a dozen in number, 
are seen talking, swearing, singing, and shont- 
ing in a state of uproarious mirth, or 

and smoking, stupidly intoxicated, and each is 
said to have been a faithful likeness. Empty 
flasks abound, and the state of mind in 
which the group are, is adroitly indicated by the 
timepiece in which the minute and hour hands 
not agreeing are very suggestive of bemuddle- 
ment and confusion. It was Henley, the profli- 
gate clergyman, as it may be remembered, who, 
hearing a friend of his make some blunder in 
his geography, and thank God that he knew very 
little about such things, said, if he thanked God 
for his ignorance, he had, indeed, much to 





thankful for. 
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THE OLD 


“ ELEPHANT” TAVERN, FENCHURCH STREET. 





parison of dates induces us to think that it was 
at this time that Hogarth’s score having become 
unduly long, his landlord, the host of the 


Elephant and Castle, agreed to wipe it off, if he— | 


Hogarth—would paint a certain picture on the 
wall of his tap-room ;—and thereby hangs a tale. 
Mine host of the Elephant had a grievance. 


During past time regularly once a year there had | 
‘moreover, informing us that they were procured 


been feasting in high state in his house, but of a 
sudden the parochial authorities struck dismay 
into his heart by celebrating their entertainment 
at a rival house immediately opposite, a tavern 
christened Harry the Eighth’s Head, but known 
as the King’s Head. Now, in connexion with 
this same event, Hogarth, the engraver, also had 
a grievance; for, returning home one evening 
to share in the festivities to which he had pre- 
viously been invited, he found not only that the 


Tavern, taken down about fifty years since, in |colamns of the five orders, and the other like a 
the distance. Two other wall-paintings were bronze, in a copper-coloured eatin, with orna- 


‘afterwards executed by Hogarth, one of two | ments of gold: metal upon metal. 
laughing figures, Harlequin and Pierrot, and the 
| other of Harlow Bush Fair. 


It so happened that Sir James Thornhill, the 
king’s “‘serjeant and history painter,’ whose 


The above particulars have been derived from | academy in St. Martin’s-lane Hogarth frequented, 
an old print of the ancient tavern from which our strongly disliked, and was bitterly jealous of 
sketch of it has been made, the said particulars, | Kent’s great success, and so no one enjoyed 


from “ Mrs. Hibbert, who has kept the house 
between thirty and forty years, and received her 
information relative to Hogarth from persons at 
that time well acquainted with him.” 

When, in 1826, the Elephant and Castle was 
taken down, Mr. Lyon, of 5, Apollo-buildings, East- 


street, Walworth; and Mr. H. E. Hall, a Leicester. 
shire gentleman, resolved to save the famous 
taproom paintings from destruction. They 


feast would take place over the way, but that no | were painted in oil, and considerable ingenuity, 
invitation had been sent for him. Thinking that care, and patience, were expended, as well asa 
the omission might be due to some accidental large sum of money, in effecting their removal. 
cause, he went over the way, and soon found that | Sir John Soane, the architect, upon hearing of the 
the slight was an intentional one, whereupon | pictures being successfully transferred to canvas, 
a quarrel ensued, and the artist left, bitterly publicly expressed, in highly complimentary 
threatening those present with the vengeance of | terms, the gratification he felt, and said that, in 
a satirical pencil. “A fellow-feeling makes us his early life, when at Rome, he witnessed many 


wondrous kind,” and hence the bargain to which | 
we have alluded. Hogarth was to caricature 
the parochial dignitaries on the wall of the tap- 
room, and the landlord was to wipe off the 
unusually long score. In due time sll London 
was laughing over the painter’s revenge, in the 
shape of a painting, to which the engraving now 
so well known as the “ Modern Midnight Conver- 
sation,” was originally due, and the landlord was 
in great glee, and highly delighted with a bar- 
gain the completion of which drew half London 


failures in similar attempts. The paintings were 
soon afterwards exhibited pH in the Pall- 
mall gallery belonging to Mr. Penny. 

yore Hogarth’s satirical prints belonging 
to the period of his career we deal with, was 
that in which Kent, the architect, ornamental 
gardener, sculptor and painter, designer of far- 
niture and household decorations, ladies’ cos- 
tumes, &c., suffered so severely. Kent had 
painted, as is generally known, an altarpiece for 
St. Clement’s Church. It was, we are told, 





to his house. The painting, however, differed 
from the print, some of the incidents being 
omitted from the latter, on the score of their 
being too coarsely humorous and offensive. 
Some little time after, when another score 
existed, the landlord, mindful of how the loss of 
a dinner-party was so amply compensated for, 
proposed to Hogarth another subject for the tap. 
room wall,—that of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
porters going to dinner. So the painter once 
more painted out his score, and picture No. 2 





appeared, representing Fenchurch-street as it 
then was, with the old Magpie and Panch-bow! | 





absurd enough in itself; but Hogarth converted 
the contemptuous smile with which artiste re- 
garded it intoa roar of general merriment, so that 
its presence in the church was found to be so 
suggestive of fun, that Gibson, Bishop of London, 
ordered it to be removed,—a triamph over which 
we can imagine the great caricaturist laughing 
heartily am his cronies in the of 
the Elephant. It is said, by.the.by, of Kent,— 
of whom Alexander Pope was a great friend,— 
that when two ladies of distinction prevailed on 


/more heartily the caricature of the dethroned 
'altar-piece. To this fact may be due the friend. 
| ship which about this time sprang up between 
| the courtly painter and the tavern caricaturist, 
| the visits which culminated in Hogarth’s falling 
in love with Jane, Sir James's only daughter, 
and his marriage with that not over-young lady, 
in the year 1729, against her father’s wish, and 
without his consent, after which Hogarth became 
@ fashionable portrait-painter in the more aristo- 
cratic neighbourhood of Leicester-fields, and the 
old Elephant and Castle, in Fenchurch-street, 
knew him as a lodger never again. 

Bat before quitting our subject we may briefly 
dwell upon the picture most prominently belong- 
ing to it, ‘‘ The Modern Midnight Conversation.” 
In the plate, as in the painting, one of the most 
prominent figures is that of John, better known 
as Orator Henley, a famous bat eccentric parson 
of that day, whois chairman of the dranken, noisy 
crew. He was the subject of Pope’s satire :— 

“O orator of brazen face and lungs,” 
in the “Danciad,” and was idolised by a sec- 
tion of the population, then and for very 
many years befvre one of the most turbulent 
in the metropolis, namely, the batchers. The 
rest of the figures, about a dozen in number, 
are seen talking, swearing, singing, and shont- 





ing in a state of uproarious mirth, or sleeping 
and smoking, stupidly intoxicated, and each is 
said to have been a faithful likeness. Empty 
flasks abound, and the state of mind in 
which the group are, is adroitly indicated by the 
timepiece in which the minute and hour hands 
not agreeing are very suggestive of bemuddle- 
ment and confusion. It was Henley, the profli- 
gate clergyman, as it may be remembered, who, 
hearing a friend of his make some blunder in 
his geography, and thank God that he knew very 
little about such things, said, if he thanked God 
for his ignorance, he had, indeed, much to 





him to make designs for their birthday y 
he dressed one in a petticoat aocavated with 
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REFERENCBS. 
Entrance-hall. 11, istrar’s office. 22, Meeting-rooms for Members of the 31. Cloak-rooms. 
Vestibule 12. Bed-room. 32, Lavatory. 
. Hall of the Reichstag (Federal 13. Cloak-room, 23. Audience-room of the President. 33. Bath-rooms, 

Diet 14. Guides’ and menengees room, 24. Conference-room of the President, 34. To the basement. 
Corridors. 15 & 16. Clerks’ offices. 25. Clerks’ office. 35. Refreshment-room. 
Galleries. 17. Head messenger’s room. 26. Committee-rooms. 36. Stairs. 

The large banqueting-hall. 18, Waiting-rooms, 27. Chancellor's office 
Reception-rooms, 19. Private rooms. 28. Conference-room of the Federal A. Offices of the superintendent. 
. Shorthand-writers’ room. | 20. Offices and meeting-rooms. Chancellor. B, For the Bundesrath. 
Reading-room. 21, Hall of the Bundesrath (Federal 29. Audience-room. C. For the Reichskanzler, 
. Room for correcting reports. | Council). 30. Meeting-rooms of (political) parties. 
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DESIGN FOR THE GERMAN PARLIAMENT HOUSB. 


‘ In @ recent number we published a general view of the design made 
y 
House, proposed to be built in Berlin,—a design to which a premiam 


Sir G. G. Scott, in conjunction with his son, for the new Parliament 





j was very properly awarded.* We now add the plan of the principal 


floor, with the English equivalents for the titles given to the various 
apartments. 








* See pp. 774 776,777, ante 
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THE NEW LONDON CENTRAL POULTRY 
MARKET, SMITHFIELD. 


Tne new building in design and treatment is 
similar in ite general features to the existing 
market, of which we have already published 
illustrations. This similarity was rendered neces- 
sary, not only by its being used for a cognate 
purpose, but also by its close proximity to the 
present stracture, with which it was necessary 
that it should harmonise in appearance as well 
as purpose. bintating bn ba eterno, beeen : 
ing, is the governing order, but i of the 
series of arcaded recesses, the bays or compart- 
ments between the large pilasters are divided 
i:to two stories by a sub-order of more delicate 
design, over which in each case is an oval 
window, affording light and ventilation to the 
rooms above the shops. 

The chief points of architectural effect in the 
external design are the four pedimented pavilions 
at the corners of the building, the centre or 
clock towers on the north and south fronts, and 
the east and west entrance gateways. The four 
pavilions which mark the extent of the building, 
and effectively terminate the several fagades, 
uniting the design into one harmonious whole, 
are entirely of Portland stone, with pilasters 
similar to those of the general front, but having 
above them, on either face, a pedimented cornice, 
above which rises a square tower, the domed 
roof of which is covered with copper, pierced 
with handsome lunette windows, and crowned 
with a cupola and richly-wrought weather-vane 
and terminal. The extreme corners of the 
pavilions are quadrant-shaped, rusticated, and 
terminated with some appropriate carving. 

The clock-towers, which mark the centre of 
the northern and southern fagades, are carried 
up above the general line of cornice, with pilas- 
ters and a pedimented cornice on each elevation ; 
that next Charterhouse-street being occupied 
between the pilasters by a clock surrounded by 
a carved stone setting of an ornate character, 
representing the supporters of the Butchers’ 
and Poulterers’ Arms. 

The entrance-gateways at the east and west 
ends of the building form the central features 
of these fronts, and the double-pilastered portals 
filled in with rich ornamental cast-iron work, 
and pedimental cornices, mark them as the chief 
entrances to the market, 

The architecture of the interior of the building 
is in every way subservient to utility and the 
wants of the trade; but a light and airy effect 
is gained by means of the semicircular ribs to 
the avenue-roofs, affording as they do a similar, 
though much more pleasing, vista than that 
obtained by the lines of the central avenue of 
the present market. 

Abundant light will be diffused throughout the 
building from the roofs, constru on the 
glazed louvre principle, which has been found 
effective both for purposes of lighting and ven- 
tilating, instances having occurred in which the 
temperature of buildings roofed in this manner 
has been, on a hot day, 13 degrees less than in 
the shade outside. Means will be adopted in 
this building to improve, if possible, the effect 
thus attained, and at the same time to prevent 
the ingress of snow and cold in severe winter 
weather. 

The avenues, 21 ft. 6 in. wide from centre to 
centre of columns, are eight in number, four 
running north and south, and four running east 
and west. This arrangement will divide the 
interior into blocks, each containing four shops. 
The total number of shops, exclusive of the 
corner pavilions, will be seventy-two, and the 
area of each shop will range from 380 ft. to 
700 ft. A great advantage this market will 
possess over the Central Meat Market will be the 
commodious cellarage under, and devoted to each 
shop, and besides this a long series of vaulted and 
groined brick cellars, averaging 12 ft. in height, 
which can be entered from any of the corser 
pavilions, occupy the basement of the avenues. 

The cost of the entire , exclusive of 
land, and the construction of the ining roads 
but inclading fittings, will be about 120,0001. 

The building is being erected from the designs 
of Mr. Horace Jones, the City architect. Messrs. 
Holland & Hannen are the contractors. 


The Proposed Exhibition of Municipal 
—The Royal Archwological Institute 
to hold in London an exhibition of 

chains of office and other municipal insignia, 
and has invited the various municipal authorities 
to become exhibitors. 
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LONDON ARCHITECTURE, 


Sir,—It is matter of regret that architects 
are not more intimately associated with London 
City architecture than they appear to be, judging 
at least from such an important t fare 
as Queen Victoria-street. With few exceptions, 
there is an overstrain of effect, both in form and 
colour, inconsistent with true art, and which can 
only be the result of a determination to 
attract attention, and consequently business, to 
any particular quarter so treated. Referring to 
colour, has London architecture not a little lost 
its balance in this direction? Lowther Lodge, 
for instance, is somewhat above concert-pitch. 
The Economic Insurance Office, in Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, neat in detail, is lacking in dignity 
in consequence of positive colour. St. Stephen’s 
Church, Hampstead, on the other hand, charm- 
ing in effect, is much more interesting in reality 
than might have been anticipated from the illus- 
tration in your journal. The Children’s Hospital, 
in Great Ormond-street, is an excellent piece of 
design and study in colour. 

Various kinds of granite appear to meet with 
increasing favour in the city as sources of effect 
in colour. A very good instance occurs in an 
insurance office of recent date in Clement’s- 
lane, where special adaptation to a limited point 
of view has been well considered by means of 
flat detail and verticality of line. Both this, 
however, and Mr. Nash’s premises in Cornhill, 
ably and effectively designed, are studies which 
one would prefer to see once in a way. 

The New Zealand Chambers, in Leadenhall- 
street, are an experiment which very few archi- 
tects but their author could have ventured upon 
without injury to reputation: we must accept the 
building as an instance of the versatility of 
undoubted talent. 

The h of St. Michael’s Charch, Corn- 
hill, and Messrs. Alexanders’ Bank, Lombard 
street, are worth going oct of the way to 
see. In another style the Provident Insti- 
tution, in Gracechurch-street, is a scholarly 
work, and one that will outlast the vagaries of 
the Queen Anne style,—pardon the comparison. 
To the provincial architect, the revival of this 
style is a source of wonder, and only to be 
accounted for from the theory that its promoters 
are determined to live in the past at any cost,— 
an unhealthy sentiment, and quite opposed to 
the spirit of the age. 

Recurring to the vexed question of colour, the 
softening touch of time will do much for such a 
building asthe Albert Hall, at South Kensington, 
somewhat discordant meanwhile in its combina- 
tion of red brick and terra-cotta. 

The Albert Memorial, too, with the Oriental 
bedizenment of its canopy, must be confessedly 
a debtor in the fature to London smoke. 

Unhappily, the interior of the National 


Cathedral can be subjected to no such influence, | Y°*" 


and we may implore the Dean and Chapter with 
all propriety to hasten the process by artificial 
means. As regards internally decorating St. 
Paul's, the right course is probably to begin 


with the stained glass as the key to the whole, | Presem 


then decorate the vaults and ceilings in moderate 
strength of colour, and lastly, tint the stone with 
considerable delicacy to relieve it from dull 
whiteness, without, at the same time, impairing 
its digrity. G. 8. A. 





eens 
PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING. 


Sin,—I am sure that Mr. Frank Russell bad 
the very best intentions in writing you on the 
subject of the protection of household property 
from the disastrous effects of lightning, but I 
cannot allow his observations to pass uncon- 
tradicted, as they may be the means of lulling 
some of your readers into fancied security, and 
many may be tempted to fit conductors on the 
system advocated by him, which will most 
assuredly be a fatal snare and delusion, if their 
houses are ever struck by lightning. 

Mr. Rassell’s remarks are evidently the result 


*\of his knowledge of electric telegrapby, but I 


submit that practical experience, and a life’s 
study of the various accidents which have hap- 
pened, and a careful trace of their causes, slone 
fit any one to give an opinion on the subject. 

I can give a long list of casualties as an 
answer to his assertion that in no single case 
where mischief happened was there any con. 
ductor, and innumerable instances of these may 
be read in the public journals, and in a pamphlet 
which I have edited on the effects of lightning. 

Copper and iron wire ropes, iron rods, and 


and the pepe of, a age of a tion 

, danger. I agree with Mr. Russell that the 
conductors should be continuous, and that the 
connexions with the earth should have especia! 
attention ; but I decidedly differ from him with 
respect to the connexion with the gas-main, as 
in many instances this has been the means of 
setting fire to the building so protected ; other- 
wise in this Mr. Russel! has followed out 
the principle by me in my patent. 

Mr. Russell’s that the area protected 
by # conductor is a radius equal to the height of 
the conductor above-ground, is fallacious, as, if we 
proceed to carry out this idea, we may claim 
that a village would be protected by one con- 
ductor of sufficient h-ight, whereas in hundreds 
of cases it has been proved that a conductor has 
been insufficient to protect an edifice on which it 
has been placed, as in the recent case of the 
parish church of Libberton, struck on the pin- 
nacle of the tower only a few feet from the 
conductor, and I have frequently found build- 
ings struck within a few feet of the conductor. 
Above all, I take exception to Mr. Rassell’s pro- 
posed form of conductor. The conducting power 
of iron is too low, and is also liable to decay, as 
proved at St. Paul’s Cathedral, where solid iron 
3 in. by 1 in. was decayed and severed by rust. 
In the case of wire rope, this would take place 
wuch sooner; and even where copper is used, 
wire rope is especially to be deprecated more 
than any form of conductor, the strands being 
especially liable to disruption from a stroke of 
lightning, thus frequently being the cause of a 
new source of danger. 

As showing the absolute inutility of iron as a 
conductor, I may mention the case of the Tweed- 
side, where an iron chain capable of sustaining 
2 tons was snapped asunder, and strewn on the 
deck in pieces the size of peas. In conclusion, I 
venture to assert that copper, of sufficient 
capacity and efficiency, fitted, will alone stand 
the decay of time, and prove a safe protection to 
avy building. Tuomas W. Gray, 

Electrical Engineer and Contractor 
to H.M.S. 


other insafficient conductors have all failed, 
from. 








IMPROVEMENTS AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Norwitustanpine the progress which 
haa been made during the last decade in the 
renovation and extension of college and uni- 
versity buildings in Cambridge, there is still a 
fair amount of such work in hand, and the pros- 
pect of not a little ia the immediate fature. 
The governing bodies of the educational common- 
wealth continue to extend their borders to keep 
pace with the requirements of the age. One 
result of this is, that the town proper is being 
rapidly pushed out into suburbs which bat a few 
ago were fields of pasture and arable 
land.——-At Trinity College the decorators are 
still busily engaged in the ante-chapel. A few 
days ago the baldacchino was enriched by two 
new oil paintings, in the place of West's old re. 
tation of St. Michael chaining Satan, 
which has been placed in the library staircase. 
A clearance is to be made on the western side of 
Bridge-street for the new Divinity Lecture Hall, 
&c.——At King’s College it is contemplated to 
erect in one of the courts a monumental foun- 
tain, surmounted by a statue of the founder 
(Henry VI.). The work is in the hands of Mr. 
Armstead, but it will be some time before it is 
completed. Steps are being taken to restore 
the stone carving of the western doorway of the 
chapel.—At St. Catherine’s College a new 
lodge for the master is approaching completion. 
It adjoins Silver-street and Queen’s-lane, is built 
of red brick, with white stone dressings, and wil! 
cost something like seven or eight thousand 
pounds. Mr. W. M. Fawcett is the architect.——. 
At Queen’s the main front is undergoing thorough 
renovation.——At Pembroke the builders are 
jast getting in the foundations for the new hal!, 
library, and other works, of which Mr. Water- 
house is the architect.——At Downing College, 
the workmen are getting on the roof of the new 
wing at the north-east corner of the quadrangle, 
besides adding to the original building on the 
op side.——The roof of the hall at Christ’s 
College has been stripped and temporarily covered, 
pres @ more substantial structure.——At 

esas College some extensive alterations, are 
being effected in the neighbourhood of the hall 
and buttery. The hall is to be lengthened.—_— 
For many months workmen have been 
in effecting a great im in connexion 





with Magdalene Cullngs The Mausas next the 
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great bridge have been demolished, and an area 
in the rear has been laid out with grass and 
planted with trees, the southern aspect of the 
college being thus exposed to view. All the old 
grey coating of the fabric next the street has been 
removed, and a new red brick front, with stone 
window frames and dressings, is rapidly taking its 
place.——Looming in the immediate future is the 
new Geographical Museum, in memory of the late 
Professor Sedgwick ; and, according toa sy«di- 
cate’s report published last term, in 
accommodation is required to be provided for 
almost every department of study, involving an 
outlay of many thousands of pounds.——Among 
the latest improvements in the town may be 
mentioned the new church for the parishes of 
St. Giles and St. Peter; a re-arrangement of the 
churcbyard of the Holy Sepulchre ; the removal 
of the premises in Union-street for the widening 
of the approach to the market-place; and the 
building of the new Corn Exchange in Wheeler. 
street, which, it is expected, will be opened before 
the close of the year 1875. 








COVERED YARDS FOR FARMSTEADS. 


Mr. J. J. Mecnt writes:—A builder of 
farmeries, with extensive practice, came to-day, 
with a neighbour, who wished to have a covered 
yard like mine. He remarked that an agricul- 
turist who had one was obliged to use the 
water-cart, to wet the straw in it, because it got 
so dry. I could not help smiling, it seemed so 
Indicrous; so I asked, “Was there no paved 
floor ?”—“ No.” Was the subsoil porous ?”— 
“ Yes.”” Of course, the explanation was obvious, 
the urine suvk through the straw into the open 
and unpaved subsoil. There is always (on a 
paved and cemented floor, with bricked and 
cemented sides) plenty of moisture, provided we 
do not litter too abundantly, but just enough to 
keep the cattle clean. Another point is, to let 
the floor be sunk at least 2 ft. below the surface. 
For want of this I have seen the liquor oozing 
on to the nicely-cemented walk or passage-way. 
Ventilation always above the heads of the cattle 
is important, and the roof should not be too high. 
Side.walls about 9 ft. from the bottom of the pit. 


The doors should be amply wide to admit the | Pe 


dung-carts, and there should be an inclined way 
from the doors to the level of the floor. The 
feeding-troughs should be movable, to rise and 
fall as the manure varies in depth. Thirty years 
of practical experienee have convinced me that 
cattle in covered and enclosed yards, properly 
ventilated, are decidedly much more free 
from disease than when exposed in the fields 
or open yards, and certainly more profitably 
developed. A covered and enclosed yard, sub- 
stantially built, should not exceed a cost of 101. 
per bullock. Mine, erected when things were 
cheaper, only cost 71. per head. They have also 
the money advantage of rendering dung-heaps 
unnecessary, the shed manure being in a con- 
dition to go at once to the land. If the animals 
are fattened by rich cake and corn, in addition 
to the roots and green crops, the shed-manure 
will excel all the artificials in effect and economy 
of cost. It is desirable to have (as mine has) 
within the shed a space for roots and other pur- 
poses, more than wide enough to admit a cart. 
My shed, to hold twenty bullocks, cost about 
“9g Now the cost would probably be nearly 





THE COAL QUESTION. 


Proressok W. Stantey Jevons, of Owens 
College, Manchester, read a paper on this subject, 
before the section devoted to Economic Science 
and Statistics in connexion with the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, on 
the 26th ult. He said his purpose was to com- 
pare statistical facts concerning the recent 
progress of the output of coal with various pre- 
dictions and theories which had been published 
on the subject in the previous fifteen years. 
The quantity of coal raised in the year 1873 
amounted to 127 million tons. Professor Hull 
had questioned the power of the coal-fields to 
admit of a much greater drain in any one year 
than 100 millions of tons, at which rate he 
believed the supply would be efficient for eight 
centuries. Facts now entirely negatived the 
hypothesis of any such fixed limit. Sir W. Arm. 
strong, in his presidential address in 1863, pat 
forward his celebrated calculation that the pro- 
duce of coal was advancing by a uniform arith- 

metical annual addition of 23 millions of tons, at 


which rate the coal in the country, as then 


estimated, would last only 212 years. According 
to this law of increase, the produce in 1873 
ought to be 119 millions of tons, which was 
eight millions less than the trath, the increase in 
the interval having been at least 41 millions 
instead of 33. The annual average addition to 
the output was now nearly 3} millions, and the 
true law of increase was far more alarming than 
that assumed by Sir Wm. Armstrong. In 1873, 
notwithstanding the unprecedented price of 
coal, the consumption amounted to upwards of 
four tons per head. The recent coal famine 
might be taken as the first fringe of the scarcity 
which must come. That famine, he believed, 
arose chiefly from increased demand. No doabt 
the colliers took advantage of high prices to 
lessen the hours of labour, and the Mines Regu- 
lation Act of 1872, coming inopportanely into 
force, also tended in thatdirection. There could 
be no doubt that coal would never again be so 
cheap as it was from 1864 to 1871. He advo- 
cated greater economy in the use of coal, and he 
predicted that before many years elapsed another 
run of scarcity and exceptionally high prices 
would come round, 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Fellowes 
pointed out that that the high prices of 1872-3 
had already led to the more economical con- 
sumption of coal. 








IRISH LABOURERS’ HOMES. 


In tho Regiatrar-General’s General Abstract 
of the Agricultural Statistics of Ireland for the 
past year, Mr. Donnelly makes the following 
observations on the subject of labourers’ dwell- 
ings:—“ It is impossible, both on social and 
sanitary grounds, to exaggerate the importance 
of improving the dwellings of the labouring 
classes in Ireland; the Legislature has enabled 
the Treasury to grant loans for this most 
desirable object through the medium of the Board 
of Public Works, Dublin. According to the 
census of 1871, the number of fourth-class 
houses in Ireland, most of which had only one 
room for the entire family of every age and sex, 
was ascertained to be very considerable, and in 
these were living nearly half a million of 
rsons.” And he quotes from a recent speech 
of the Duke of Abercorn, a passage in which the 
following words occur:—“I am strongly of 
opinion that the unsuitable dwellings the 
agricultural labourer in this country is a stronger 
reason for his desiring to seek his fortune in a 
foreign country than any deficiency of wages ; 
and I trust that simultaneously with the increase 
of wages a more suitable style of dwelling,—one 
more in accordance with the rising wealth of the 
country,—may be in store for the agricultural 
labourer of the fature.” In the concluding 
sentence of his Report the Registrar-General 
again directs attention to the vast mischief due 
to the growth of weeds, calculated at 2,000,0001. 
sterling, and quotes aspeech of Lord Lurgan, in 
which, referring to the matter, his Lordship 
said:—“ They did a deal of mischief, and he 
thought they should carry ont the sentence which 
the old Scotch law pronounced, declaring any one 
to be a traitor who poisoned the Queen’s land 
with weeds.” What about those arrangements 
which go to fill the world with human weeds ? 





MINERS’ SAFETY LAMPS. 

AN interesting paper on this subject was 
recently read before the North Staffordshire 
Mining Institute, at Stoke-upon.Trent, by Messrs. 
Landau, of London, the patentees of a new safety- 
lamp. The paper traced the history of mining 
lights and lamps, and dwelt upon the great 
development of mining enterprise which fo'lowed 
the introduction of safety |ampe by Davy and 
Stephenson. From the circumstance of these 
lamps being covered with a network of fine wire, 
one of them having 784 squares of it to the 





square inch, the light is very small indeed; 
whilst it is asserted that the so-called safety- 
lamps are not to be altogether depended on, for 
fire-damp will} force itself, under certain condi- 
tions, through the wire-gauze covering, and so 
lead to an explosion. This view, no doubt, is 
correct to some extent, and Dr. Turner, in his 
“ Elements of Chemistry,” says that he does not 
consider the Davy lamp safe in strong currents, 
and Mr. Galloway, in his Essay, gives it as his 
opinion that a safety-lamp should be self-extin- 
guishing as soon as there was sufficient gas in 
the air to make it explosive, because a violent 





wave or current of air would, under certain cir. 
cumstances, pass the flame of the ‘fire.damp 


through the gauze of the lamp, a fact admitted 
by scientificmen. This, no doubt, has been the 
case not unfrequently, for we find that in mines 
where the very best safety-lamps have been in 
use the most serious explosions have taken 
place. In the paper of the Messrs. Landau 
special allusion is made to their own recently. 
patented lamp, which is self-extinguishing, 
and gives a brilliant light. They state that 
it cannot be exploded under any circum. 
stances, as the whole of the air for feeding the 
flame has to pass through an air-chamber in @ 
limited space at the bottom of the lamp, and as 
soon as the impure air, such as hydrogen, &c, 
fills up the limited space, then the paseage of the 
oxygen which is requisite to support combustion 
is stopped, and the light consequently gets 
suffocated. 

A recent invention, by Mr. A. B. Boullenot, of 
Paris, consists in replacing the Davy or safety. 
lamps ordinarily used in mines containing fire- 
damp by improved lamps supplied with air from 
outside the mine. For this purpose a fixed pipe 
or pipes is conducted down the mine, and 
branches from it are led into ail the workings. 
Compressed air is forced down the pipe by means 
of air-pumps worked at the surface, and the 
improved lamps are screwed to the air.pipes, 
where necessary, by means of couplings and 
—— or elbow-pipes provided with stop- 








COTTAGE HOSPITAL, HIGH WYCOMBE, 
BUCKS. 


A COTTAGE HOSPITAL just erected in this 
thriving town has been opened by Lord C > 
the largest local landowner and the donor of the 
site. . 

It is a widespreading building with two wings 
faced with white bricks and covered with dun 
Broomhall tiles. It provides for eight or ten 
beds. The situation on the hill side is excellent. 
The accommodation is on a liberal scale. All 
the hospital wards, medical officers’ rooms, &c., 
are on one floor, the kitchen, scullery, and 
offices being in a half basement. The contract 
was 1,3201., taken by Mr. Reuben Spicer, of 
High Wycombe. About 9001. were subscribed 
locally, and at the opening Sir Philip Rose, Bart., 
whose seat at Rayner is within a short distance, 
undertook to provide for one-third the balance. 
Mr. Alfred Gilbey, of Woodburn Park, and Lord 
Carington, at once guaranteeing the remaining 
thirds. A bazaar for the fittings realised about 
5501., and thus the usefal institution is started 
under most favourable auspices. 

The building has been erected from the designs 
of Mr. Arthur Vernon, who has acted as honorary 
architect. 








THE NOMENCLATURE OF IRISH TOWNS. 


Taz Town Commissioners of Newtonlima- 
vady lately presented a memorial to the Lord. 
Lieutenant, asking his Excellency to sanction a 
change in the name of their town to Limavady. 
His Excellency has replied intimating his 
pleasure in compl with the request. 
Thackeray, in his ‘‘ Irish Sketch Book,” seems to 
have anticipated the change now made, for be 
speaks of the road that “leads to Limavady.” 
There are various localities thronghout our own 
county (says the Tyrone Constitution) the names 
of which might be decapitated with benefit, 
although they are not, perhaps, of so much import- 
ance as “ Limavady.” The geniuses who 
over the nomenclatare of the following dis- 
tricts were not imbued with the idea of brevi 
being the soul of wit:—In the precincts 
Gortin we have Oarrowoaghtragh, Oughtnam- 
wella, Oaghminacroy, Glencoppogegh ; in the 
neighbourhood of Stewartstown we have Mag- 
heramulkenny; near Dungannon, Mallaghfur- 
therland, Aghakinsallagh ; near Pomeroy, Evie- 
hacrancussy, Sessiaghdonaghy, and many other 
names of an equal, if not greater number of 
syllables. 








The Bridewell Police Station.—A new 
City Police Station, in Bride-lane, Fleet-street, 
has just been completed from the of 
the City Architect. The building will be ready 
for occupation in the course of a few days, when 
the present inconvenient station in Fleet-street 
will be closed. The new station, which will be 
cailed the Bridewell Police Station, contains a 
numb r of well-ventilated cells, with dormitories 
for the accommodation of constables. The build- 
ing stands upon orfe of the most historic sites in 





the City of London. 
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COMPENSATION CASES. GENERAL FOREMEN AND CLERKS OF | Mune sSeatics bus this le being altered now, and brick. 
Taz following oases came before Mr. Aston, WORKS. Seared cereal gran aanins any ands 
Q.C., assessor, and a special jury, at Liverpool) g,_ _1 am glad to see, by the TiScembhats schceaiete Civinses ate nove, sot 


a few days ago :— 


houses and land 5 i 
for the defendants stated that the value was about 1,3002. 
The jury 133%. 


. was 
of compensation to which the claimant was entitled. The 


awarded 4,0002, 
Doaghion ¥. the Cheshire Lines Committee.—This was a 
claim made in respect of premises at Walton-on-the-Hill. 
After the case had been opened, a consultation took 

i counsel, and it was.egreed to give the claimants 


6,202. 
Tattersall v, the Cheshire Lines 


Committee.—The pro- 
perty which was the subject of this claim consists of 
twenty-two houses, having a rental of about 7s. 3d. per 


week, and about 289 yards of vacant land, Four pro- 
fessional witnesses were called on behalf of the owners, 
and their av valuation of the whole property was 
6,5761, On behalf of the Railway Committee three wit- 
nesses were called, whose shenege, velanten was 4,5731, 
The jury assessed the value at 5, 





ARBITRATION CASB. 
PIERPOINT AND OTHERS ¥. ARTINGSTALL. 


Tus 4 — before — ee the Po aa 
Temple, Q.C., at Liverpool, theotherday. Mr. Pope, Q.0., 
appeared for the plaintiffs, and from his opening statement 
(which occupies two colamns of small type in the War- 
rington Guardian) we that there are four 8 
p etl ir iespo ; t, Coli Artingstall, and Arti 
Artin ev. Pi ‘in in @. ng- 
stall o. Collin. Mr. Pierpoint is an architect, and Mr, 
Collin a builder, The agreement which was embodied in 
the order of reference signed by all the parties referred 
the whole four actions to the arbitrator, who would have 
to decide whether the work which was done by Collin at 
the time the certificates were rs by Pierpoint was 
worth the money paid for it. Mr. Pi was a member 
of a firm of architects who hed on their profession 
in Warrington for some time. It appeared that onthe 6th 
of February, 1874, Mr. ‘Artingstall applied to Mr. Pier- 
point to-uen plans and specificatians for the enlarge- 
ment of his oom Mr. Pierpoint accordingly 
plans and estimates, got out quantities, and did the usual 
routine work of an architect. T were made, and 
ultimately the work was let to a 
1,2101., the contract covtaining the u provision 
the certificate of the architect should be conclusive and 
binding on both ies; but, Mr. Pope said, inasmuch 
as it was in that the whole thing uld be tried 

n its merits, his clients did not propose to say that 

r. Collin was to be held entirely to receive the amount 
of money he had received merely because Mr. Fierpoint 
had certified for it. Toe work proceeded, and from the 
beginning to the end, Mr. Artingstall, whose 
premises were close to the house, was constantly on the 
spot. He was very anxious to press the work forward, 
and some of it which was not i rece ts ack was 
due to Mr. Artingstall’s great hurry it finished. 
He gave orders from day to to the workmen, and 
continually interfered PB i ion of hor — 
Although Mr. Pierpoint no desire to escape from the 
pn Hv of an architect, there could be no doubt 
that Mr. Artingstall practically acted ss clerk of the works. 
Matters went on for some time until the building arrived 
at set ig condition, Then for some reason or other— 


fiked better—be began to make complainte 
work, and at last his views became so strong upon the sub- 
the work altogether, and refused to 
either Mr, int or the builder have anything 
further to do with it, The real question at issue was, 
‘What was the value of the work done at the time it was 
stopped?” Mr. Pope entered at length into the various 
allegations made by thedefendant as to the bad or inferior 
ip, and showed 
ification was 
atl ed 
Pierpoint were prep to 
view, and m«king 


. 


ject that he stopp 


solte of the materials and wor 
that in several instances the architect's s 
a a fan ob Se ates ee 
that Mr, Collin Mr. 

say that, taking the most 

every allowance which need be made, the certificates o 
750l. given by Mr. LS and honoured by Mr. Arting- 
stall on account of the 1,210/., did not represent anything 
like the value of the work done, Mr. B, Corbett having 
been appointed as professional r on bebalf of Mr. 
Pierpoiot, and Mr. Boult on behalf of Mr. Artingstall, it 
was arranged that the hearing of witnesses shoul ple 
ceeded with on Thursday, the October, and pue 
on ony Saturday, and Monday following, 
case will be finished. 








Improvements at Eton College.— Duriog 
the vacation a number of alterations and im- 


provements are to be carried out at Eton College. | four. 
The parapets of the walls of the ancient. college | 


chapel are in course of restoration. The carved 
work of the pinnacles was in a very bad condi- 
tion, having weather-worn and 

by centuries of exposare to the elements. New 
lead is being laid over the roof of the Long 
Chamber, and other operations are in progress, 
including new buildings for mathematical schools 
and various minor erections. Mr. H, Woodyer 
ig the architect. of the works, which are being 
carried ont by Messrs, Wheeler Brothers, of 
Reading. 


the | with the assistance 


the | he is acquiring know 





printed in the Builder, that the 
fittest man for the office of clerk 
receiving some amount of attention. It appears 
to me that both parties hitherto have made a 
great mistake in using the terms “ general fore- 
man,” “leading man,” and “clerk of works” as 
synonymous. The trades and professions should 
be quite distinct from one another, and the true 
status of a clerk of works will never be recog- 


man on a job may beadmitted ; bat, as such, his 
duty should be to look after the interest of his 
employer (the contractor), to be well up in the 
cost of work, and in the most economical manner 


of doing it. The clerk of works, on the contrary, | . 


should be a past art-workman, or, better still, a 
practical draughtsman and surveyor, with the 
knowledge of all trades of building in addition. 
How can a joiner superintend or criticise an 
artist’s carving, or decorative work, sach as is 


employed in any building of ordinary magnitude | 


in the present day? Is a bricklayer qualified to 
judge as to the strength of iron girders, or ques- 
tions of ventilation and heating? A clerk of 
works should be a deputy-architect, trained as 
such ; and a builder's foreman should be a prac- 
tical tradesman; and, until the distinction is 
admitted and insisted upon, architects will 
never get their work satisfactorily carried out. — 

Will not some of them kindly give us their 


ngstall, | Opinion on the subject ? Cc. W. 





BRICKLAYERS AS CLERKS OF WORKS 
AND GENERAL FOREMEN. 


Srr,—I read with much interest the two communications 
on the above subject, and consider the bricklayers have 
had a vast amount of prejudice to fight against in obtain- 
ing the above situations; but no one can deny that the 
bricklayers of the present day are a very different class of 
men to what they were even ten years ago. In years gone 
by the plea of their general ignorance and uncouth man- 
ners de them from rising above the position of a 
foreman of bricklayers ; but edacation has been so rapid 
that now I think bricklayers can compare favourably with 
carpenters. This is my experience of the two classes o' 
workmen, which I have had the opportunity of noticing. 

Now, let me ask BE. L. if he is acquainted with many 
men who have a “‘ thorough knowledge of construction,” 

are there not a few “competent tradesmen” who 
never have to construct (mentally), but merely follow the 
mental construction of the architect, who farnishes details 
of ev — thus reducing this class of work to 
manual !abour? Ask three out of four fair tradesmen why 
@ tenon should be a certain thickness in proportion to the 
thickness of the framing, and can they give a satisfactory 
answer, simple as it is, or the relative position of braces 
in partitions or and for what reasons they ere 
placed in that position, and the same result will fullow. 

I quite agree with E. L, that it is no “ ordinary mind” 
that can-do as he states, nor do ordi minds have to 
do so, for the reason stated above. Then it simply reduces 
itself, as far as the clerksof works and general f remen are 
concerned, to the proper following of the architect's de- 
tails, Ido not want to be misunderstood; of course there 
is a certain amount of training required to do this, but 

oh Soerteeet duu aed loved sa ase 
with engravings so le! , showing prac- 
tical methods of construction, | see no reason why a 
bricklayer could not become as efficient as a carpenter, to, 
if I may so express. myself, translate the ideas of the 
architect to the workmen. 

Carpenter foremen, in most cases, have an under fore- 
man of each trade. This reduces his want of knowledge 
considerably, and instead of one mind, there are many 
employed, re the ereetion and completion of the 
building, and we have only to look at the many build. 
ings which are erected to learn that the clerks of worksand 

have not the requisite know- 


eee 
{| lege that E. L. would lead us to suppose the carpenter 


possesses when not so . 

If brickwork is so mechanical, this to a thinking and 
observant bricklayer (and there are many such) is an ad- 
vantage which the carpenter does not possess, for while 
at work, he can most notice that which is going 
on irene 2 aa _ a mete aoe Pa oe 
competent (generally) to a ing position, 

ledge, while the carpenter's thoughts 
are engrossed with the work in hand, and doesnot allow 


him time to sequire that other knowledge, until he be- 
comes & foreman, at least so [ understand part of 
B. L.'s letter. Ideny that the bricklayer has most diffi- 


culties to contend with, for most. good are also 
and and in some cases, fair masons, 
therefore es against the one trade, he is fairly versed in 
BE. L. only “ applies his letter to ordinary houses,” 
ete genk Pioneers ay Seo cog erence 
a such, which are most man 
heltehschicin nat. cupebtonbeteententoding cnel on 


ange ea 
to the leading tion of carpenters ; and I find 
rome phys a stim Siioaans, bevhoos cdanene the 
entire as witness 

advertisements in your val jm pr the carpen- 
eet goo i in 8 few years m i 

er “‘ carpenter builders,” who were enough to 
think dey ‘only could dose, but the extensive ieto- 
sr moor SM a ate i entirely 


case. 
Then the bricklayer has no inducement to study, 











to be in nature what it isin name. Instead, however, of 
ing Thayer-street, the new street, and J 
“ High-street,” and abolishing subsidiary names they 


subdivisional system, m 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 

High Wycombe, Bucks.—New schools, with 
residence, have just been commenced at Tyler's 
Green, for the parish School Board. Theamount 
of contract is1,8701. Mr. Woodbridge, of Maiden. 
head, is the contractor, and the architect is Mr. 
Arthaor Vernon. 

Grange (Banffshire). — The Grange School 
Board. met on the 30th ult., when tenders for the 
new schools to be erected were received. The 
mason’s work for the Newseat School was let to 
Mr. Francis Carrie, Keith ; the carpenter's work 
to Mr. James Dey, Botriphnie; the slater’s work 
to Wright & Co., Keith; the plaster’s work to 
Mr. John Wilson, Keith; and the iron work to 
Auchinachie & Simpson, Keith. The same par- 
ties also got the contracts of the public sehool 
of Cross-roads, except the slater’s work, which 
fell to Mr. John Barclay, Keith. 

Dundee.—On Monday, the 30th ult., three of 
the six public schools were formally opened by 


f|}the School Board. The schools opened are,— 


Ancrum-road School, Lochee ; Dudhope School, 
and Hill-street. School. 

Canisbay.—The School Board of Canisbay, at 
their meeting of the 2Ist ult., accepted the 
offers of the following parties for the Mey school- 
building, viz.:—Messrs. Wm. Manro, Thurso, 
masons’ work ; George Shearer, Mey, carpenters’ 
and painters’ work; and Benjamin Dunbar, 
Wick, plambers’ work. The total cost, including 
dykes and drainage, will not be less than 7601. 

Bromsgrove.—At a meeting of the Bromsgrove 
School Board on the 26th ult., the plans were 
discussed for the erection of schools at Lickey- 
end and Dodford, and Mr. John Cotton was 

nted architect for the Lickey-end schools, 
and Mr. Yates for the Dodford schools. 

Grimsby.—At a special meeting of the Grimsb 
School Board, held on the 26th ult., Mr. Be 
the architect, was instructed to get out bills 
of quantities for the new schools, the remu- 
neration to be paid him being 2 per cent. on his 
estimate. It was further agreed to give him 
twenty-five guineas to attend once a month and 
superintend the execution of the works, 

Dunvegan (Ross-shire).—On the 27th ult., the 
School Board of Duirinish met for the considera. 
tion of offers by contractors for the erection of 
four new sckool-houses. The Board agreed to 
accept of the offer of Mr. John Macphee, builder, 
Roag, for the mason work, slater work, plaster. 
ing, and plumber work, and of Mr. Rod. Seele 
for the joiner work, painting, and glazier work, 
of the two schools, the one to be erected at Dun. 
vegan, and the other at Vattin, the cost of 
mason work, &., and the joiner work, &c., for 
the former being respectively 5591. and 3561. ; 
and for the latter 650. and 4611. The tender 
. M. Macfarlane, builder, Glendale, amount- 
ng to 1,2001., for the completion of the school- 
house to be erected at Borradale, was accepted. 

Coupar-Angus.—At a meeting of the Coupar. 
Angus School Board, on the 30th ult., it was 
agreed to adopt the plans submitted by Mesars. 
& M‘Laren, who were instructed to 
specifications, &c. 

Blofield.—Mr. John B. Pearce, of Norwich, has 
been architect. to the Blofield School 
Board. 

Great Burstead.—At a meeting of the Great 
Burstead School Board, on the 31st ult., Mr. F. 
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Whitmore, the architect, submitted plans and 
ificati altered in accordance with the 
directions received from the Education Depart. 
ment. The plans were accepted, and the 
architect was instracted a. bills of 
quantities and advertise for 


SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Steeple Aston,—A new infants’ school for the 
School District of Steeple Aston and Middle 
Aston has been built by Messrs. Hopcraft & 
Bennett, builders, of Deddington. Mr. William 
Wing, of Henley-on-Thames, is the architect. It 
stands on land glebe, at the north- 
eastern extremity of Steeple Aston, is capable of 
accommodating seventy pupils, and is to be 

for use on the 4th of October. 

Waterfall.—A new schoolhouse was formally 
opened at Bottom Honse, Waterfall, Stafford- 
shire, on the 26th ult., ky the Earl of Shrews- 
bury. The school, which isa plain and substan- 
tial brick building, faced with Ipstones Edge 
stone, with Stanton stone dressings, cost, together 
with the land, 3271., and was built by Mr. 
Thomas Richardson, of Waterhouses. 

hton Ferry.—The new Eastern Public 
School, which has just been erected from plans 
by Messrs. Maclaren & Aitken, is a building in 
the Italian style. It hasan extensive frontage 
to St. Vincent-street. Internally it is divided 
into a large hall, open to the pillar beam of the 
roof. To the north of the hall the boys’ division, 
and the master’s room ; to the south of the hall 
is the zirls’ department, including mistress’s 
room. Separate entrances and playgrounds are 
provided with covered sheds for use in rainy 
weather. The cost of the school is, 4,5001., and 
it will accommodate about 300 pupils. 1,5001. 
has been expended in acquiring properties for 
the Beech Mission Schools. The Western Public 
School has been very much enlarged at a cost of 
about 7501. 

Burford.—Plans for proposed new schools have 
been received from Mr. Wilkinson, architect, of 
Oxford, and have been forwarded to the Educa- 
tion Department for approval. The site is in 
Priory-lane, adjoining the old rectory-house. 

















CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Coatbridge (Scotland).—Lord -Ardmillan has 
laid the memorial-stone of the new Free Church 
at Coatbridge. For some time there has been 
a desire to extend the boundaries of this deno- 
mination in the district, and the scheme has 
been successfully carried out. A commodious 
church is being built, while the one in which the 
congregation now assemble is to be devoted to 
evangelical purposes, @ mission-station con. 
nected with the church being already stationed 
there. The building will add to the ecclesiastical 
architecture of Coatbridge. The principal en- 
trance faces the east with a frontage of about 
60 ft., and the length of the building is nearly 
80 ft., with a large hall and session-house be- 
sides. Thestyle is Gothic. The building, which 
is to accommodate 800 or 900 worshippers, 
will be lighted by six large windows, with arched 
tops, on each side. The edifice is being built by 
Messrs. J. & W. Purdie, builders, from plans 
prepared by Mesers. Clark & Bell, architects, 
Glasgow. 

Chartham.—This old parish church, which has 

been undergoing restoration during the last few 
months, has been re-opened for divine worship. 
The church has been entirely cleaned through. 
oat, and the walls and windows strengthened 
and restored. The galleries have been taken 
down, and the interior of the church greatly im- 
proved; the organ has been remodelled, and a 
new east window erected. Thechancel has been 
entirely restored, new seats having been pro- 
vided for the choir, and the large stone tower at 
the west end of the interior has been opened to 
the church, from which it is divided by an oak 
screen. This is now used as a vestry. The 
warming arrangements, by hot-water coils, 
‘heated from a boiler fixed in the rectory garden, 
-about 100 ft. distant, have been carried out by 
Mr. William Tice, of Canterbury. The restora- 
tion of the church has been carried out from 
plans prepared by Mr. Street, architect, Mr. 
Denne, of Walmer, being the builder. The cost 
is 1,6001. 

West Witton (Leyburn).—On the 18th ult. the 
parish church at West Witton was re-opened by 
the Bishop of Ripon, and an additional piece of 
ground consecrated for the purpose of burial. 


The work of restoration has been going on for 
a considerable time, and now a suitable edifice 
supplies the place of the former dilapidated 

ilding. The cost of rebuilding the chancel 
has been defrayed by Lord Bolton, and has been 
completed from designs by Messrs. Atkinson, 
of York, architects. The builders have been 
Messrs. Mawer & Pearson. In taking down the 
old walls some relics were brought to light, in- 
dicating that a church had existed at West 
Witton in Saxon times. A Saxon cross of good 
workmanship was also discovered in a niche in 
the chancel wall. A singular stone was found 
containing a rude sculpture of a figure bearing 
@ cross, and various other traces of ancient 
workmanship were revealed. The cost of the 
restoration is about 1,1001. The church is cal- 
culated to seat 250 persons. 

Little Newcastle.—The Bishop of St. David’s 
opened the new church of the above Pembroke. 
shire parish on the 21st ult. A twelfth-century 
font, the only feature of interest in the former 
building, has been carefully preserved and placed 
in the new one. The present building consists 
of a lofty and well-proportioned nave, with 
chancel, vestry, and north porch. The architect 
was Mr. E. H. Lingen-Barker, of Hereford; ard 
the principal contractor Mr. W. Morgan, of 
Haverfordwest. 

Brampton.—The scheme for a new church for 
the parish of Brampton, after being dormant for 
a short time, has been awakened into vigorous 
life, and now holds out a favourable promise of 
a new edifice being erected. The subscriptions 
amount to 5,1291. The estimated cost of the 
new church, without the tower, is 6,0701.; with 
the tower and hanging of bells, 7751. additional ; 
or 6,8451. in all. The committee, seeing that their 
funds are deficient, have resolved to dispense 
with the tower at present and make a united 
effort to raise 1,0001., the sum required. The 
site of the new building is to be where the 
present church stands, as being the best and 
most convenient that can be obtained in or 
near the town. A committee meeting was 
held on the 24th ult., when the plans of the 
new church, prepared by Mr. Webb, a London 
architect, were again thoroughly examined, and 
by aresolution finally approved of. 

Burwarton.—Rapid progress has been made 
with the building of the new church at Barwar- 
ton, and in a few weeks’ time the internal de- 
corations will be completed. It is the gift of 
Lord Boyne, and is built of a warm.coloured 
stone, quarried from Burf Hill, close by, belong- 
ing to his lordship. The style is Gothic, with a 
square tower 70 ft. high. The west end of the 
church, from the tower to the chancel, is 88 ft., 
and from north and south aisle 56 ft. The stone 
carving is executed by Mr. Dayman, of London. 
The chancel and organ chamber arches are sup- 
ported by Purbeck marble shafts supplied by Lord 
Edon. The reredos over the communion-table 
will be in mosaic. There are also carved sedilia 
supported by three marble columns. Mr. Salvin, 
of London, is the architect, and Messrs. George 
Smith & Co., also of London, are the builders. 

Ballater.—A small Episcopalian chapel was 
opened at Ballater on the 22nd ult. The chapel 
has been built at the cost of Mr. J.T. Mackenzie, 
of Kintail, and is situated within the policies of 
his Glenmuick residence, in a very picturesque 
spot in a turn on the approach, and is a Gothic 
structure of the twelfth-century style, from a 
design by Mr. Matthews, architect, Aberdeen. 

Cleobury Mortimer.—Cleobury Mortimer parish 
church was re-opened on the 26th ult., after 
restoration. The church was found, by the Rev. 
E. J. Childe, the vicar, in a very dilapidated 
condition, and at his instigation the work of 
restoration was commenced a little more than 
twelve months ago, under the direction of Sir 
Gibert Scott. The old gallery, which hung 
heavily at the west end of the church, in front 
of the old belfry, has been taken down, thereby 
giving light and airiness to the interior of the 
edifice. The oak linings of the roof of the nave, 
which were concealed from view by a ceiling 
supposed to have been put there because the 
place was too cold for the worshippers, have 
been exposed to view. The beautiful interlaced 
oak.work of the chancel was also left in obscurity 
in the same way, but now the whole of the roof 
is laid open to public view. A stone pulpit has 
been presented, and now stands in the nave of 
the church ; it is ornamented with marble shafts. 
The huge and unsightly pews of former days 
have been removed, and re by neat, low 
seats of pitch pine. The tower into the church 





has been opened, and by this means additional 


portion of the church are shown to advantage: 
A stained window has been put in at the east 
end of the church, at the expense of Mrs. Childe, 
the wife of the vicar.” At the foot of this window 
are the words, “To the memory of William 
Langham, poet, born about 1332, died about 
1400, who sang of Jesus Christ in ‘The Vision 
of Piers the P Nog a a oe 
William Langham was a native of Cleobury 
Mortimer. 

Glazeley.—The new church at rey’ was 
consecrated on the 24th ult. by the Lord Bishop 
of Hereford. This church, designed by Mr. 
A. W. Blomfield, stands on nearly the same site 
as the old one, and is built to accommodate 120 
of the inhabitants of the united ishes of 
Glazeley and Deuxhill, and a part of the adjoin- 
ing parish of Chetton. The furniture of thecbhancel 
was presented by Mr. T. W. Wylde Browne 
and his daughters. The lectern is the gift 
of Mrs. Baker, in memory of the late Rev. G. B. 
Baker, formerly curate of the two parishes. 

Peebles.—Operations in connexion with the 
erection of the Leckie Memorial Church were 
commenced on the 25th ult., and the foundation. 
stone will be laid early in the present month. 
The site of the building is to the west of the 
Episcopal chapel, and measures 104 ft. by 57 ft. 
The charch, which is to be in the Gothic style 
of architecture, will stretch from north to south, 
the entire length being 74 ft. The front or 
south gable will face Tweed-green, and measures 
39} ft.; while to the west will stand the spire, 
the base of which covers a square of 17ft. To 
the north gable will be attached a hall, vestry- 
rooms, éc., occupying a space of 38 ft. by 30 ft. 
Internally, this gable forms a circular recess, in 
which the pulpit will be placed, and facing this, 
at the south end, will be a gallery above the 
main entrance, 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Ipswich.—Difficalties in the way of enlarging 
the Burlington-road Chapel have resulted in its 
being found necessary to give up the project and 
to build a new chapel. The present chapel is 
being remodelled and adapted for use as a school 
and lecture-room, and a piece of ground at the 
back, with a frontage to the London-road, has 
been purchased as a site for the new building. 
Plans for the new chapel have been prepared by 
Mr, Brightwen Binyon, architect, and the erec. 
tion of the building will be forthwith commenced. 
It will be of red brick, relieved with a few stone 
dressings, and will front the London-road. The 
style will be Romanesque, and the main entrance 
will be surmounted by a large three-light win- 
dow, and a gable, On each side of the main 
entrance, standing a little farther back, will be 
the gallery entrances, so built that at any future 
time small towers may be added. Internally 
the dimensions of the chapel will be 75 ft. by 
50 ft., and with galleries, it will give accommo. 
dation to about 970 persons. The chapel will be 
benched, and there will be a pulpit with a 
spacious platform. At the back will be two 
vestries, and the space above the vestries will 
form an apse, within which the choir and organ 
will be accommodated. The roof will be ceiled 
about half-way up, with open hammer - beam 
framing, supported on iron columns. Messrs. E. 
& on pe Gibbons have been entrusted with the 
wor 

Leighton Buzzard.—The Wesleyan Chapel hére 
has been thoroughly repaired, the walle newly 
decorated, the entire woodwork repainted, and 
several important alterations made, at a large 
cost, by Messrs. H. Inns & H. Samuel, painters 
a and Mr. Charles Gibbons, 

er. 

Long Buckby.—The Baptist Chapel at Lon 
Buckby was re-opened on the 22nd ult., after 
alterations. The old pulpit, which proved to be 
much decayed, has been taken down, and a com. 
modious platform erected in its place, adding, in 
a great degree, to the appearance of the interior 
of the chapel. The work was creditably executed 
by Messrs. Adams & Co., of West Haddon. The 
platform is composed of oak-stained deal, with 
bronzed standards, 

Boston Spa.—The foundation stone of a new 
Congregational Church was laid at Boston Spa 
on the 25th ult. by Mr. Councillor Hill, of Brad- 
ford. The site of the new building is in the 
Tadcaster-road. The chapel is intended to seat 
260 persons, and there will be school accommo- 
dation for about 200, together with class-rooms, 
&c. The building is to be completed by next 
June. Mr. F. B. Payton, of Bradford, is the 
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mason; Mr. T. Bake, of Wetherby, the joiner; 
Mr. Rawlins, of Leeds, the slater; Mr. Knowles, 
of Leeds, the plasterer; Mr. Walker, of Idle, 
the painter; and Mr. Storey, of Leeds, the 
plamber engaged on the building. The estimated 
cost (including the land) is 2,7001. 

High Wycombe (Bucks).—A new Primitive 
Methodist chapel has just been opened in this 
town. It provides a large schoolroom, with 
claes-rooms, offices, &c., on ground floor, and a 
spacious and lofty chapel over. To reach this 
level, some 12 ft. above the street, three flights 
of steps are arranged, so that the ascent is 
disguised, and the natural objection reduced. 
One-third of these steps is outside the building. 
More than 1,000 persons were accommodated at 
the opening services. The materials are brick 
and stone, with slated roof. The ridge rises to 
a height of nearly 70 ft. The cost has been 
nearly 3,0001., exclusive of the ground. The 
contractor was Mr. Reuben Spicer, and the archi- 
tect Mr. Arthur Vernon, both of High Wycombe. 

Somerton.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Friends’ Meeting-house was laid at Somerton on 
the 19th ult. The architect of the building is 
Mr. Edwin Down, of Bridgwater ; the contractor, 
Mr. James Watts, of Somerton; builder, Mr. 
Mark Wagland. 

Dundee.—Victoria-street United Presbyterian 
Church, which was opened on Sunday, the 5th 
inst., ig situate at the corner of Brown Constable. 
street. It is built in the Italian Renaissance 
style, and has a square tower at the south-west 
angle, which will be the main external feature. 
In plan the church is a rectangle, measuring 
82 ft. long by 58 ft. wide over the walls. It has 
@ gallery, and contains about 850 sittings. The 
main entrance is beneath the tower from 
Victoria-street. In connexion with the church, 
on the east side, is a class-room or hall, capable 
of accommodating about 300 sitters, also a 
manager’s room, a session-house, and a vestry. 
Messrs. Edwards & Robertson are the architects. 
The following are the contractors for the 
works :—Mr. Alex. Canninghbam, mason; Bailie 
Foggie, joiner ; Messrs. Gauld & Laburn, slaters ; 
Messrs. D. M‘Beth & Son, plasterers ; Mr. David 
Brown, plumber and gasfitter; Mr. David Keay, 
blacksmith; Messrs. G. H. & G. Nicholl, heat- 
ing; Mr. A. W. Fairweather, painter; Messrs. 
Westwood & Third, upholsterers. Mr. James 
Ross acted as clerk of works. 

Haydock. —The corner-stones of the new 
Wesleyan Chapel at Haydock were laid on the 
28th ult. The chapel, which is estimated to cost 
1,8001., will be erected from a plan by Mr. R. 
Curwen, architect, of Liverpool. The builder is 
Mr. J. Pennington, of Ashtoo-in-Makerfield. 

Wrezham —The foundation-stone of a new 
Baptist chapel, on the site of the old building, 
was laid on the 3let ult. The style of archi- 
tecture is Geometrical Gothic. Mr. Morrison, of 
Wrexham, is the architect, and Mr. Benjamin 
Owen is the contractor. 

Bangor.—The new chapel for the English 
Wesleyans in Bangor was opened on the 2nd 
inst. The chapel is built in the Early English 
style, and is capable of seating about 120. It 
has no gallery. The architect is Mr. Richard 
Davies, Bangor, and the contractor, Mr. David 
Williams, builder, Carnarvon. The cost will be 
about 1,4001. 

Wellington (Salop).—A new Wesleyan Chapel 
was opened at Wellington on the Ist inst. The 
building, which has been erected by Messrs. W. 
Bullock & Son, of Admaston, at a cost of about 
9001., will seat about 160 people, 

Wandsworth.— Extensive alterations and addi- 
tions are now being made to the Wandsworth 

tional Church. This building, which is 
situate on the East-bhill, will, as enlarged, form 
an entirely new structure, with nave (84 ft. 6 in. 
long and 265 ft. wide), and two aisles with arcades 
in four bays. The building externally is to be 
executed in stock bricks with stone dressings. 
An entrance porch will form a base to the 
eastern gable. The church, when completed 
(with the north and south gallery), will seat 
1,000 people, and is to constitute a memorial 
building to commemorate the tercentenary of 
the establishment of the Nonconformists in 
Wandsworth. The architect is Mr. Edward C. 
Robins, under whose superintendence the works 
are being carried out by Messrs. Adamson & Sons, 
the contractors. a 

Stourport.— A new Wesleyan chapel and 
schools are in course of erection at Stourport, 
at the cost of Mr. T. J. Baldwin. The contract 
pn been let to Mr. hago tages builder, of 

ew-street, Stourport, estimated cost 
is about 1,0001. 


THE BUILDER. 


Endon.—On the 30th ult., the foundation-stone 


of a new Wesleyan chapel was laid at Endon, 
near Leek. The new chapel is Gothic in style, 
‘from designs by Mr. W. » architect, of 
Leek. It will be built of white bricks, relieved 
by red string-courses, and will be 50 ft. lopg by 
30 ft. wide, with a schoolroom and vestry in the 
rear. The cost of the buildings will be 1,2751., 
the contractor being Mr. J: Bowden, of Endon. 

Malpas (Cheshire)—A new Wesleyan chapel 
was opened on the Ist inst. at Malpas. It is 
built of Raabon pressed bricks, with dressings of 
Grinshill stone, and consiste of a nave of four 
bays, with side aisles. The cost of the building, 
which has been erected by Mesars. Powell & Co., 
of Prees, from the designs of Mr. John Rogers, 
amounts to 1,4601. 

Brough (Yorks).—The Congregationaliste of 
Brough propose to erect a new chapel, at a cost 
of 1,000. The character of the building, which 
will seat 250 persons, is to be Gothic. Mr. 
Musgrave, of Hall, will be the architect. 

Finsbury Park.—A new Wesleyan chapel in 
the Seven Sisters’-road, opposite Fiusbury Park, 
was opened on the 3rd inst. The new chapel 
measures, internally, 95 ft. in length by 46 ft. in 
width, and will accommodate upwards of 1,000 
people. The building, which is in the Italian 
style, freely treated, comprises, besides the 
chapel, schools to accommodate 300 children, 
together with a separate infants’ school, three 
class-rooms, several vestries, a chapel-keeper’s 
residence, and the offices. The archi- 
tect was Mr. Frederick Boreham, the work 
being carried out by Mr. Pavitt, builder, Forest- 
lane, Stratford. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Waterloo (near Liverpool).—The foundation. 
stone of a new Roman Catholic Church, intended 
to supersede the small building hitherto used 
for purposes of Divine worship by the Roman 
Catholics of Waterloo, was laid on the 24th ult., 
by Cardinal Manning. The new church, which 
is to be dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
will be situate in St. George’s-road, facing 
Church-road, and will consist of nave and aisles, 
chancel and side chapels, transept, and large 
entrance porch. The extreme length of the 
edifice from the altar end to the porch will be 
126 ft., and the width 56 ft., the latter including 
the breadth of the nave and aisles. The exterior 
walls are to be faced with Yorkshire parpoints, 
and the dressings will be from the Stourton 
quarries. The style adopted by the architect, 
Mr. Edmund Kirby, of Liverpool, is Early 
English; and in the design the architect has 
mainly sought to attain simplicity and strength, 
combined with good proportions. The church 
will accommodate about 700 people, and its cost 
ig estimated at about 4,0001. 

Havant.—A new Roman Catholic Church was 
opened on the 17th ult. at Havant, by Cardinal 
Manning. The new church, of which Mr. J. 
Crawley, of London, is the architect, and Mr. 
Stallard, of Havant, the builder, is built of 
common flint stones, with stone and white brick 
dressings. There is a substantial oak roof, and 
the building is well seated. The main feature is 
a carved altar in Caen stone and various coloured 
marbles, the gift of Mr. Bulbeck, executed by 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of London. It is of 
Gothic design, and represents episodes in the 
life of St. Joseph, the patron saint. The chancel 
window is stained with representations of the 
saints. The total cost has been about 3,0001. 








PROPOSED NEW CEMETERY AT 
WANDSWORTH. 


Dr. Hottanp, the Government Inspector, 
having, as the result of a recent visit to the 
cemetery in Garrett-lane, Wandsworth, given it 
as his opinion that the cemetery must be closed, 
and that no interments, in all probability, would 
be allowed there after twelve months from 
present time, steps are being taken for the 
formation of a new cemetery; and last week, at 
the desire of the vestry, a meeting was held to 
elicit the wishes of the ratepayers as tothe de- 
sirability of procuring a site and proceeding 
with the construction of a new cemetery. 
At the meeting it was stated by the chairman 
that the land to be purchased for the 
cemetery would cost 10,0001., and that the build. 
ings, including the chapel and boundary walls, 

ther with the laying out of the cemetery, 
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10,0001., bringing up the cost of the cemetery 
to 20,0001. Some of the speakers at the meeting 
said that this was too low an estimate, and that 
the cemetery would cost a much larger sum. 
Considerable opposition to the project was mani- 
fested by several of those present at the meeting, 
on the ground that it would involve a rate for 
several years to come of 3d. or 4d. in the pound. 
A resolution was, however, carried to the effect 
that it be recommended to the vestry to purchase 
a suitable site for the formation of a new 


cemetery. 


MR. RUSKIN ON MUSEUMS. 


At the opening of a new public hall and 
museum at Sheffield on the 6th inst., Mr. W. 
Bragge, F.R.G.S., said that having read in a re- 
cot number of “Fors Clavigera” that Mr. 
Raskin intended to open a museum in Sheffield 
in connexion with the St. George’s Company, he 
(Mr. Bragge) wrote to him telling hima museum 
was already being formed and nearly completed, 
and that he shou'd be glad to place it at his dis- 
posal. He received in reply the following 
letter : — “ Brentwood, Coniston, Lancashire. 
Dear Sir,—I am obliged by your note, but the 
work of the St. George’s Company is necessarily 
distinct from all others. My museum may be 
perhaps nothing but a two-windowed garret, but 
it will have in it nothing but what deserves re- 
spect in art or admiration in nature. A great 
museum in the present state of the public mind 
is simply an exhibition of the possible mode of 
doing wrong, and an accumulation of uselessly 
multiplied ugliness in misunderstood nature. 
Oar own museam at Oxford is full of distorted 
skalls, and your Sheffield ironwork department 
will necessarily contain the most barbarous 
abortions that human rudeness has ever produced 
with human fingers. The capitals of the iron 
shafts in any railway station, for instance, are 
things to make man wish for shame of his species 
that he had been born a dog ora bee. Postscript. 
I have no doabt your geological department 
will be well done, and my poor little cabinet will 
enable your men to use it to better advantage, 
but would be entirely lost if united with it.” 

















THE RAILWAY JUBILEE. 


AcTIVE preparations are being made at Dar- 
lington for the celebration of the North-Eastern 
Railway Jubilee on the 27th inst., which will be 
the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway. .The pro- 
gramme will include the unveiling of the statue 
of Mr. Joseph Pease, the first treasurer of the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, and the first 
Quaker member of Parliament; the presentation 
of a portrait (painted by Mr. Macbeth) of Mr. 
Joseph Pease to the Council Chamber ; a grand 
banquet in the cricket-ground, Feethams, to 
which it is said upwards of 1,000 guests are 
bidden; an exhibition of locomotive engines and 
other objects of railway interest, including some 
once famous locomotives which did good service 
in the early days of the railway movement, but 
which have long been superseded by others of a 
vastly improved kind ; and excursions to places 
of industrial interest in the neighbourhood. 

The Pease statue is the work of Mr. Lawson, 
and the site selected for it is one of the most 
conspicuous in the town, being at the junction of 
Bondgate, Northgate, and the Market-place. 
The statue will be placed on a granite pedestal, 
the foundations of which are now in progress. 








STATUES. 


Tris proposed to erect a statue to Mr. Plimsoll, 
M.P., in the neighbourhood of the London Docks. 
The managing committee consists principally of 
workmen employed by large shippingand manu- 
facturing firms at the East-end. 

Immediately after the death of the late Mr. 
John Candlish, M.P. for Sunderland, it was 
te his memory by the 
erection of some suitable memorial. The memo- 

ial took the form of a colossal statue in bronze ; 
work was given to Mr. Bacon, of Sloane- 
who completed the full-sized model in the 
of this year, and it was on the 30th ult. 
bronze at the foundry of Messrs. Young 
& Co., Pimlico. The statue will be erected in 
Sunderland Park next month. 

Chateaubriand is to have a statue erected to 
him in his native town of St. Malo. Visitors to 
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the quaint Breton stronghold will remember that 
there is already a monument to him on one of 















the cliffs. Millet has just completed a bronze 
statue, which weighs 1,000 ki It repre- 
gents Chateaubriand seated on a rock, his hand 
supporting his head, his eyes turned towards the 
horizon. The costume is that of 1802,—the date 
of his “ Génie du Christianisme, 

The bust of the Belgian painter, Baron 
Wappers, which has been placed at the entrance 
of the museum at Antwerp, was formally un- 
veiled on the 24th ult. 

After considerable delay, there is now every 
prospect of Mr. Akroyd’s statue being erected 
at the west end of North Bridge, Halifax. Pre- 
parations for the substructare of the pedestal 
will be commenced forthwith. The statue itself 
is now ready for being placed in the founder’s 
hands. The granite for the pedestal has been 
ordered from the works of Messrs. Freeman & 
Son, of Penrhyn, Cornwall. 

It is announced that the Greek Government, 
mindful of the services of Lord Byron to Greece, 
hes offered to supply whatever quantity of 
Pentelic marble the committee may require for 
his monument, free of all cost, and that the 
expenses of its transit will be paid out of the 
Greek Exchequer. 








THE RIGHT TO SEWERS. 


At a meeting of the St. Pancras Highways, 

Sewers, and Works Committee, on the 6th inst. 
it appeared from a statement made by Mr 
Worrell, chief clerk to the Works Department, 
that for some time past a contest has been 
carried on between the Vestry and the Con- 
servative Land Society as to the right of the 
sewers constracted on the estate of the society 
at York.-rise, the society contending that as they 
constracted the sewers they have the right to 
require a contribution towards the cost from any 
person making a connexion with them, while on 
the other hand, the Vestry contend that all such 
sewers are vested in them, and when Mr. J. C. 
Lawford constructed a sewer on the Dartmouth 
Park Estate, which was required to be 3 ft. 9 in. 
the Vestry arranged with him to make it 4ft.6 im., 
they paying the difference, which sewer, as well 
as others, the society threaten to cut off. The 
vestry having passed a resolution authorising 
their officers to defend their rights in the event 
of the society proceeding to carry into effect 
their threats to cut off the connexions with the 
sewers, a letter was now read from Mr. H. Smith, 
solicitor to the Conservative Land Society, re- 
ferring to the Act 11 & 12 Vict., cap. 63, and 
stating:—‘The position which your Board as- 
sumes is different from that pursued by any 
board of works having connexion with the 
society’s estates. You say the sewers are 
vested in the Vestry ; will you inform me if there 
be any other authority than the Act above men- 
tioned?” Mr. Worrell stated that he had 
informed the solicitor that the Act referred to 
had been repealed. 








THE RESTORATION OF THE TUILERIES, 


Tue Journal Oficiel publishes the report of 
the Parliamentary Committee on the proposition 
of Baron de Vinois for the restoration of the 
Taileries. This report, drawn up by M. Monnet, 
urges that no more time should be lost in repair- 
ing the outer walls, as every day’s delay will 
render the work more costly. After sketching 
the history of the palace and dwelling on ite 
interesting associations, M. Monnet refers to its 
attempted destruction by the Communists, who 
were anxious to exceed their predecessors in 
their hatred for all that was the grandeur of 
France. He mentions the clock which still 
points to the hour the building was set on fire, 
the stability of the outer walls, the rescue of 
the Louvre, and the generous but always deceitful 
words, “ Liberty and Fraternity” inscribed as 
if in bitter mockery on the front of the Tuileries. 
After consulting skilful architects, he finds that 
® restoration is possible without too great an 
expense, and expresses regret that four years 
should have passed by without anything being 
done. The walls restored and the building 
covered in, its internal arrangement and desti 
tion can be reserved for future consideration. 

Some suggest that it should be connected with 
the Louvre by two corridors, and be a simple 
me ae others that it should 

ive the works of living painters now crowded 
together at the Luxembourg. Mz. Giais-Bizoin 
proposes that it should be the vestibule of an 
immense glass building exceeding the Crystal 


Parisians and foreigners against sammer storms 
and i Some contend, ing & 


Royal residence, 
reject that contingency. 
begin by rasziog it to the ground. Without 
offering an opinion on any bat the last of these 
proposals, the report, both on architectural and 
sentimental grounds, urges a faithful restoration 
of Delorme’s work, at least in ite 


y 
commenced. The matter will probably be 
discussed on the return of the Assembly, unless, 
indeed, an early dissolution should stand in the 
way of its consideration. 

The Times, remarking upon the report, says 
that its recommendation will be echoed by 
whole of educated Europe, and with ref 

to M. Glais.Bizoin’s proposal, observes that an 
Englishman of the same mental calibre may 
some day suggest that the Tower shall be made 
the vestibule of a music-hall. Fanatics of the 
opposite school are anxious that the Tuileries 
should be restored as a Royal palace, 
the coming of the king, for which they are 
allowed to hope by the revision clauses of the 
new Constitution. Others would raze the build. 
ing to the ground, as a mark of the punish 
they would inflict on the crimes of which it 
been the scene. Thus the debate on the 
of restoration will really turn on the history 
France, and let loose the passions of infuriated 
i It is to be hoped that the good sense 
and the patriotism of the Assembly will over- 
ride the rival fanaticisms, in order to perpetuate 
the greatest political monument of France. 
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THE DECREASE OF WATER IN RIVERS, 
STREAMS, AND SPRINGS. 


Tus subject has been taken up for considera- 
tion by the Imperial Academy of Sciences at 
Vienna. A circular, accompanied by an in- 
structive report, has been addressed to scientific 
societies in other countries, in the hope that they 


which, in course of time, may furnish data for 
practical use. The Academy calls attention to 
the fact that for some years past a diminution 
of the waters of the Danube and other great 
rivers has been noticed, especially since the 
modern practice of cutting down forests without 
regard to consequences has prevailed, The 
Austrian Engineers and Architects’ Union have 
also taken the question in hand, and appointed a 
“ Hydrotechnic Committee” to collect facts and 
prepare a report. The Danube, the Elbe, and 
the Rhine, were each assigned to two members, 
while others were to examine into the me 

of the subject, and into the influence which 
glaciers and Alpine torrents may have on the 
general result. The Committee regard the 
question as urgent; they recommend the 
immediate adoption of remedial measures, and 
they are unanimous in declaring that the prime 
cause of the injurious decrease of water is the 
devastation of forests. It is maintained that 
the system of injadicious drainage of agricul- 
tural districts has seriously interfered with the 
natural condition of all the rivers of the United 
Kingdom. 








INN ACCOMMODATION FOR STUDENTS. 


Sir,—Among the younger members of the 
architectural profession, at this time of the year, 
not a few would like a tonr on foot in order to 
see the architectural scenery in England, but I 
am afraid that owing to the difficulty in obtaining 
shelter at the inns of a night, many do not per- 
severe after one trip. Within the last quarter 
of a century it has gradually become the fashion 
for public-houses, particularly in manufacturing 
districts, to totally ignore supplying travellers 
with refreshments or beds, the latter more par. 
ticularly. This state of things may primarily be 
laid to the neglect of our magistrates 

south, east, and west of England ; they, in their 
capacity as magistrates, are every day painfally 
confirmed in their minds against public-houses 
by the number of drunkards brought before 
them, and believe that they are doing a public 
good in trying to do away with public-houses. 
What I want to see is the law carried ont by 
which public-houses, in our coaching times, were 
allowed to be kept, viz. that they supply 
travellers with refreshment and beds according 
to the capacity of their premises. 





Palace in splendour and utility, a refuge for 





As an architectural tourist, I have visited 


Some, again, would | ch 





lal 


rity of the liquors sold by the publicans, 
instead of knocking their heads against a stone 
wal) 


Another absurd and unjust state of things in 
this district is this: If a man is brought up on 
a light charge, say of drankenness, without any 


so) 
S 


being 1d. each meal. 
are really fees to the po . 
the magistrate’s clerk downwards, and consider- 
ing the county pays them, this is anything but 
justice in a country pretending to have just 
laws, and actually causes the police to “ ran-in ” 
people upon the slightest pretext for the sake of 
fees. 


may be persuaded to undertake observations | the 


Upon the system on which I now find our 
public-houses carried on, I would beg to suggest 
that gin- and drinking-bars be com- 
pelled to pay a licence treble in amount to those 
that accommodate travellers with refreshments 
and beds; for I find it is becoming more and 
more the case each year with travellers, to find 
themselves ignored by publicans, through the 
supineness of our magistrates in not enforcing the 
law, as they should, equally for the public 
benefit. J. B. Warts. 
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HANDRAILING. 
Pee pen ll Soot wt re 
ones’ work on the above subj appears er 
a fog concerning the matter he has written about; for 
you doubtless know yourself that there are several works 
in existence, notably Riddell’s, that explain the square 
eat. I know myself and many others know also, that the 
square cut is system practised in , and has 
been for many years, by all efficient staircase hands. 
only object in writing is to explain that we in the metro- 
lis, at least, are not in the rear of Mr. Jones or his 
Liverpool pupils in the matter of handrailing. . B. 








Books Beceiberd, 


Homes of the London Poor. By Octavia Hitt, 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1875. 
[Gavan thie: bending. Mine. Qutete Hill has 
wisely brought together a dozen papers 
palginalie published in Macmillan and other 

magazines. y 

Property in London,” “ Four Years’ 

of a London Court,” “ Landlords and Tenants 
in London,” “The Work of Volunteers,” “ Why 
the Artisans’ Dwellings Bill was Wanted,” and . 
so on. Miss Hill is ao clear-headed, sensible. 
woman, not going for too much, and has managed, 
while improving a certain number of court- 
dwellings in London, and the tenants thereof, to 
give a fai return, as we understand her, 
8 I 
the magnitude of existing evils, provided money 
for the purchase of demorslised and demoralising 
house-property, and enabled her to carry out 
the plans she had formed. Her style of going 
to court is different from that of ordinary 
of her acquaintance, and instead of “ 
hands,” her hands are kissed 
women, and children, who find 
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‘led out of the slough of 
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her sensible ministration. acide ty] 
lady’s expression, some years ago, of aston 
prema En me London as we had the 


portunity of 
should rejoice greatly if this had any share in 











and, in too many instances, of new ones 

@ great defect (says the Sanitary Record) is 
to be fonnd in the absence of any mode of venti- 
lation for the cupboards. The omission is a 
serious one in all cases, but especially in those 
which are devoted to the ion of food or of 
dirty linen. In such cases these closets, with 
their contents, become laboratories for the manu- 


, facture of polluted air, which from time to time 


escapes into the living rooms and makes itself 
unpleasantly apparent. The remedy for this is 
not difficult; a few perforations in the doors will 
be found serviceable, but if practicable the wall 
of the cupboard should also be perforated so 
~— — ee could be obtained. For 

p closets and cupboards which generate 
mildew, a trayful of quicklime will be found to 
absorb the moisture and render the air pure, but, 
of course, it is n to renew the lime from 
time to time as it becomes fully slaked. We 
have before now commented on the evil in ques- 
tion, and fally believe we were the first to do so. 


The Staunton Collection.—A valuable col- 
ledtion of old books, manuscripts, coins, medals, 
engravings, and other antiquities relating to 
Warwickshire, lately in the possession of the 
Staunton family, of Longbridge, near Warwick, 
was on the Ist inst. formally presented to the 
town of Birmingham, on the part of a number of 
gentlemen who had subscribed for its purchase. 
The colleetion, which was formed early in the 
present century, by the late William Staunton, 
embraces practically the results of more than 
two centuries of patient work, from the days of 
Sir William Dugdale down almost to our own 
time. The books alone number about 2,000 
volumes, many of them unique. There are more 
than 1,500 engravings of interesting county 
features. The portraits of Warwickshire 
worthies number 800, of which 267, all from 
different plates, are devoted to Shakspeare. 


Works in Jamaica, West Indies.— One of 
the most important works being carried out in 
Jamaica is the construction of new waterworks 
for the improvement of the water-supply of the 
city of Kingston. In the carrying out of these 
works, a dam across the Hope river has been 
constructed for the of increasing the 
quantity of water flowing into the culvert. Two 
reservoirs, at the termination of the culvert near 
the city, are in course of construction. They 
will contain 5,000,000 gallons of water. Two 
filter-beds have also been constructed. From 
the reservoirs the water will flow into the city 
and its suburbs by a system of iron pipes. The 
main pipe is 21 in. in diameter. 

German Asphalt.—It is stated that an im. 
portant discovery has been made of solid bitu.- 
men, or asphalt, in the province of Hanover, 

ia, near Gildehaus Railway Station. In 
1873 certain concessions were granted by the 
Prussian Government for coal and other mineral ; 
and in sinking the trial shafts solid bitumen was 
found at only 3 fms. and 4 fms. from the surface. 
In one of these shafts, at the depth of only 
5 fms., the bitumen is more than 2 ft. thick, and 
nearly vertical. 

Manchester Theatre —The Man. 
chester Theatre Royal was re-opened on the 4th 
inst., after being and partially re. 


re-decorated 
from plans by Mr. E. Salomons, archi- | report mpon 
The decorations 


ah ie Son ie oo were carried 
ou . Thomas; gas-fittings are 
Messrs. Strode & Co., of London, and Me. Her, 
worth, of Manchester; and Messrs. Davies & 
Mawdsley were the general contractors. 

New Billiard-room at Windsor.—A large 
billard-room has just been erected in connexion 
with the Star inn, Peascod-street, Windsor. It 
measures 65 ft. by 35 ft., is lofty, 


and has a domed roof. The walls are relieved 
with pilasters. The architect is Mr. P. Byrne, of 
Park.street, and the tables are to be supplied by 
Messrs. Burroughs & Watts, of Soho-square. 


Discovery at Barking.— Mr. King, the 
Master of the Barking National Schools, was the 
other day digging in his garden, which occcpies’ 
a of the site of the ancient abbey grounds, 
when he came across what, on further careful 
investigation, has proved to be the lower portion 
of two sides of the interior of a chamber. 
At each corner is of a large stone pillar, ap- 
parently of the Early Norman period of archi- 
tecture, and between the pillars to the height 
of nearly a foot is a smooth wall of cement still 
bearing plain traces of decorative design, the 
colouring even now being quite brilliant. Two 
portions of a teseelated floor were found at the 
same time, the tiles composing which are in 
beautiful preservation. It is conjectured that 
what has now been brought to light is part of 
what formed either a vestry or side chapel of the 
old abbey church. It awaits a visit. from one 
who knows. 


Wages in the Lock Trade.— A mass meeting 
of the operative rim and mortice lock and key 
smiths of Willenhall was held on the Ist inst., to 
determine whether they should abide by the 
notices for a 10 per cent. advance which they had 
served upon the employers, and which expired on 
Saturday last. Letters were read from Messrs. 
G. Kelly, G. & J. Starkey, and Thomas Hall, 
agreeing to concede the rise. Messrs. Green 
wrote to the effect that they would give the 
increase after the 13th inat.; but it was decided 


or their men would strike. The meeting re- 
solved to abide by the notices, and to require 
written agreements from individual employers 
who were willing to give the advance. The 
masters also held a meeting, and agreed not to 
make the concession until the 2nd of October, 
on account of orders under execution. 


Natural Gas.—<A letter from Portsmouth, 
Ohio, July 10th, says :—Some parties at Scioto- 
ville, a village six miles from this city, struck a 
vein of gas at a depth of 135 ft. The gas has 
been burning all day at a height of 15 ft., and it 
is thought that enough can be obtained from the 
well to supply the city of Portsmouth. It is 
rather a novelty to read of the sale of a gas 
well. One was sold near Millerstown, Pa., 
recently, for 5,000 dols., and we do not doubt 
will prove a good investment for its purchasers. 
According to the American Gaslight Journal, 
gas wells are being obtained at various points on 
the Ohio river, and it is probable that a large 
proportion of the manufacturing establishments 
between Wheeling and the mouth of the river 
hs get their supply of fuel from this source ere 
ong. 

New Roman Catholic Presbytery at 
Bootle.—On the — inst. Monsignor “ a laid 
the primary stone of a presbytery for the priests 
attached to the mission of St, Alexander's 
Roman Catholic Church, Bootle. The new pres- 
bytery, which wlll be erected on the south side 
of the church, is intended to face St. John’s-road. 
It is intended to harmonise with the church, 
which is Gothic in style. The designs were pre- 
pared by the late Mr. E. Welby Pugin, and will 
be carried out by Messrs. Pugin, Ashlin, & 
Pogin. The cost is estimated at 2,5001. The 
general contractor is Mr. Edward Hughes, of 
Miller’s Bridge; and Messrs. Roberts & Robin- 
son, of Liverpool, have been entrusted with the 
brick and stone work. 


Proposed New at Bolton.— 
In April of last year, Mr. James Eden, of Astley 
Bridge, near Bolton, bequeathed the whole of 
his personal property for the purpose of founding 
an orphan asylum at Astley Bridge, for children 
whose parents at the time of death happen to 
dwell within the area of the Bolton Poor-Law 
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that the advance must date from the 4th inst.,| .¢ 



































































tion of a committee, to increase the of 
Mr. Parry, the borough surveyor, from 300/. to 
4001. per annum. It appeared Mr. Parry was 
—onely appointed as surveyor to the Local 
Board of Health, and that, since the resignation 
of Mr. Woodman, he had in addition discharged 
the duties of borough surveyor without increased 
remuneration. The decision of the question was 
postponed pending the appearance of a report by 
@ committee appointed to consider what changes. 
are necessary in the staff of corporation officials 

Battersea Rise.— A memorial tablet has just 
been erected to the memory of the late Rev. 
Isracl M. Soule, who for many years was 
minister of Battersea Chapel. The memorial was 
the result of public subscriptions. The order for 
this memorial was intrusted to Mr. 8, Horner, 
sculptor. The design was by Mr. Lioyd 
Williams, and the work has been executed for 
Mr. 8. Horner during his long illness in North 
Wales, by Mesers. Walker, Emley, & Beall, 
sculptors, of Gateshead-on-Tyne. The style of 
the design is Early English. ‘The size is 6 ft. by 
4 ft. in statuary marble. 


Electric Railway Siguals.—Mr. ©. Fe 
Spagnoletti, of Slough, has lately completed for 
the Australian Government some railway si 
on ® new principle. He substitutes the action 
electro-magnets, which form part of the 
distance signals, for that of the cranks, levers, 
wires, and rods by which such signals are at 
present moved. The mechanical ents, 
on account of the stretching of their parts and 
of the friction of their working, limit the distance 
which can intervene between the signal and the 
operator; but the magnetic arrangement re- 
moves these difficulties, and may be as easily 
worked at 100 miles as 100 yards. 


The New Public Health Act.—The local 
authority at Saffron Walden are, perhaps, the 
first to put in force the provisions of the new 
Public Health Act. On the 31st ult. Mr. Horace 
Browne, of the Norfolk circuit, applied to the 

i in their behalf to make an order 
upon Mr. R. Perry, an owner of some dilapi- 
dated tenements there, to put the in an 
habitable state of repair, and to close them until 
this had been done. Evidence having been given, 
the magistrates made the order. 


Winter Gardens for Blackpool. — The 
prospectus has been issued of the Blackpool 
Winter Gardens and Pavilion Company, with a 
capital of 50,0001., for providing gardens and 
pleasure-grounds, with a pavilion and other 
accessories for Blackpool. A purchase has been 
arranged, for 23,0001. of the freehold estate of 
Bank Hey, comprising large dwelling-house 
(capable of being converted to the use of the 
company), conservatories, aviaries, forcing- 
houses, stables, and about 18,000 yards of land. 


—The private view of the Autumn 
Exhibition of Modern Pictures, in Liverpool, 
under the auspices of the Fine Arts Committee of 
the Corporation, took place on the 4th inst. 
Several of the principal contributors to the 
Royal Academy collection exhibit, including 
Messrs. Poynter, Alma Tadema, Calderon, Prin- 
sep, Herkomer, Tenniel, Holman Hunt, Sant, 
Orchardson, and other artists of note. 

The 
chase by the Birmingham Corporation of the 
works and plant of the Birmingham Gaslight 
and Coke Company was completed last week, 
and the possession of the smear ee 
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The Iron and Steel Institute commenced 
its annual at Owen’s College, Man- 
chester, on the 7th inst., Mr. William Menelaus, 
president, in the chair. Mr. D, Adamson, F.G.S., 
read a paper descriptive of quadruple acticn 
steam-engines, and a discussion followed on a 
paper which was read at the last meeting of the 
Institute in London, on the maultitubular boiler. 
The afternoon was t in visiting various 
works in Manchester and Salford. 


Strike of Plumbers at Bradford.—On the 
6th inst., 200 journeymen plumbers of Bradford 
turned out on strike, in consequence of the 
refusal of the masters to accede to a demand for 
an increase of wages from 30s. to 33s., a reduc- 
tion of hours from 52 to 49}, and a payment of 
9s. a week lodging-money for country jobs. The 
masters agreed to the reduction of hours, but 
refused increase of wages, and would only give 
4s. a week lodging-money. 


Parcell’s Grave in Westminster Abbey. 
With the sanction of the Dean, it is proposed to 
reinstate, in a durable and somewhat costly 
form, the long quaint Latin inscription which 
once marked Parcell’s grave in Westminster 
Abbey. When this object has been effected any 
remaining balance will be handed over to the 
Royal Academy of Music, with a view to found. 
ing @ prize or scholarship which shall bear the 
name of Purcell. 


The Church of St. Mary Woolnoth.— 
The Church of St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard- 
street, is undergoing extensive alterations. The 
galleries and loft will be removed, and the four 
walls of the church thrown open. All the old 
box pews and free seats will be removed from 
the body of the church, and in their stead open 
pews will be constructed. The communion. 
table, which is now on a level with the floor, 
will be raised on two steps. 


The Penzance Borough Surveyorship.— 
At the meeting of the Penzance Town Council, 
on the 25th ult., the borough surveyor, having 
completed his first year in that office, reminded 
the council that the terms of his appointment 
were that if he gave satisfaction for the first 
twelve months, his salary of 1501. was to be made 
2001. The surveyor having given every satis- 
faction, the augmented stipend was unanimously 
agreed to. 

Ironworkers and the Iron Trade.—A 
report issued by the officers of the Amalgamated 
Association of Ironworkers of Great Britain, 
makes known that the number of paying mem- 
bers in the past six months was a few over 
10,000. It regrets the great falling off of the 
members in Staffordshire, where, in the last 
month of the six months’ return, the number of 
paying members bad fallen to 1,350. 


New Skating Rink at K n.—The 
new skating rink facing the Kensington (Addi- 
son-road) Railway Station was opened on the 
4th inst. The floor of the rink measures 202 ft. 
by 55 ft., and is of the same material as that at 
Prince’s Club. The works have been carried out 
by Messrs. Green & King, of New Bond-street. 


New Town-hall at Holyhead.—The open- 
ing of the new town-hall at Holyhead took place 
on the 3lst ult. The building was designed by 
Mr. John Thomas, architect and county sur- 
veyor, Carnarvon, the contractor being Mr. 
Richard Williams, of Holyhead. The structare 
comprises a number of committee and club 
rooms, and an assembly-room capable of seating 
900 persons. 


Pictures at Brighton.—The second annual 
exhibition of modern pictures, in oil and water- 
colour, has been opened (September 9tb), in the 
Royal Pavilion Gallery. It comprises 567 
pictures and drawings, and three pieces of 
sculpture. 


The British Land Company.—It is stated 
that the British Land Company (Limited) has 
purchased the West Kensington Park Estate, 
near the Addison-road Railway Station, and the 
Carlisle House Estate, Hampstead, the purchase. 
money for the two being 54,5001. 








TENDERS 


For new school buildings, with residence for teachers. 
for the Walterstone School Board, Messrs, Haddon 
Brothers, architects :— 
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For new schools for the Stoke Prior School Board. 
Messrs. Haddon Brothers, architects :— 
Page & SOD seesssseesessseeseeseeeeess £1,165 0 0 
Smith (accepted) .......0ceseeeee 3,089 0 0 


For new road and sewer on the Albert Park Estate, 
Malvern. Contract No. 1. Messrs, Haddon Brothers, 
surveyors :— 


Osborn (accepted) .......e1.erseee... £409 10 0 


For additions andi alterations to Pennoxstone-court, 
Herefordshire, for Sir Edward C. Cockburn, Bart. 











Messrs. Haddon Brothers, architects :— 
Bowers ‘ £1,725 0 0 
Newell 1,530 0 0 
Prossen (accepted)............0 sw» 1,400 0 0 





For new school buildings for the School Board of 
attock - nigh- Usk, Monmouthshire. Messrs. 
Haddon Brothers, architects :— 















Jones & Co. ...... eubieaciek PARE AEN: £970 0 0 
Sketch 966 0 0 
Bowers 927 0 0 
Foster Brothers CROs ee eeeeeSeesteteenses 875 0 0 
OW MND sass siccdundeahcosx 836 0 0 
Powell sou Pee ae 
Giles & Palmer .......csccoccsssseeeeee 561 0 0 





For ye pong alterations to the St. George’s minor 


hall and house in Mortimer-street, Mr. Beazley, archi- ; 
tect. Quantities not supplied :— 
Perkins ........... edanabapennegencooes £1,936 0 0 
Staines & Bon 2... .coccecerssecseesors . 9600 





For Vicarage House, Ashford, tor the Rev. — Dickin- 
son, Mr. Law, architect :— 
Bartlett ....... ii nodeshistheonessed poston £1,765 0 0 
Messom (accepted) ..........0-s000 1,747 0 0 


For stabling at farm-bailding, Ashford, for Mr. Hart, 
Mr, Collings, architect :— 
Bartlett (accepted). 


For erecting first portion of proposed buildings at 
Cambridge, for the County College Association. Con- 
tract A. Messrs. John Giles & Gough, architects, 
Quantities by Mr, C, H. de :— 

Bell & Sons ... 












Thoday .....0....0: , 6940 0 0 
Bayes & Ram . 6940 0 0 
6,438 0 0 


Hill, Higgs, & Hill . 


For house at Upperton, Eastbourne, Sussex, for Miss 
Horewell. Mr. R. K. Blessley, architect :— 








Skioner ........00000 nosoubine Kissin eget: Ou 
Longley ... 1,069 0 0 
VEGIER ssescesopsescasconnebscrconiceniom a 0. © 
Hounson & Son 1,013 0 0 
Stevens 5... 1,010 0 0 
Climpson ... 950 0 0 





For alterations to the Broad Face Hotel, Reading, for 
Messrs. Wethered. Wm. & J. T. Brown & F, W. 
Albury, architects :— 


SSSR ANE ao amore ~ ie | 
GOR Fe POT, oa sonconsntecereseninnarind 782 0 0 
WOUNUINE isis. jocastncticeteebeceiseuses 730 0 0 





For stabling at Guildown, Guildford. Messrs. EB, W. 
Lower & Son, architects, Quantities supplied by Mr. 
Henry Moore :— 

Nye 
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CONG BOUT asecsonnevicitccsoneregre MOD 
* Accepted for reduced plan, 





For alterations and repairs at The Lamb Tavern, 
Cattle Market, Copenhagen. fields, for Mr. W. H. Ashley. 
Mr. Thomas Arnold, architect, Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sons :— 







Baffott.......ciccccesee sebeséuecriasiueses £1,290 0 0 
Phillips ... . 1,282 0 0 
ORGRET ceenienersricdse 1,030 0 0 
Newman & Mann. 1,020 0 0 
Williams & Son.... 983 0 0 


For alterations to a warehouse in Earl-street, Black- 
friars, for Mr. S. Smith, Mr. Thomas Chatfeild Clarke, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Merk King :— 


WENO GEE cctinectsnicinicn EE ee eo . £578 0 0 
Mine BD Ge 55. cicsanibecagonadicienss Sa 
Willams & Son ........ ponahaptbdiouhs 638 0 0 
Newman & Mann (eccepted) ...... 626 0 0 





For pulling down and re-building the Goldsmith's 
Arms, corner of Lant-street and Southwark Bridge- 
road, for the City of London Brewery Contpene, Limited. 

y 





ae Finch Hill, architect, Quantities Mr. A. J. 
ate :— 
DRGNGOD soci cccessiisiicssbi eect . £3,445 0 0 
DAFDO einariiaiitnectorsie’ eenabindaiit 3,313 0 0 
Langmead & Way cecccsscesoecceoes 3,175 0 0 
Newman & Mann.................00 . 3,161 0 0 
Toms a 3,103 0 0 








For pulling down and re-building The Bald Faced 
Stag, Worship-square, Finsbury, for Messrs. Combe & 
a es H.K. Cotton, architect, Quantities by Mr. A. 

. Gate :— 


























For the erection of a new ish Presbyterian church, 
at the corner of the Harrow mie icholl-roads, Willesden, 
Mr. Thomas Arnold, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. R. L. Ourtis & Sons :— 
Newman & Mann.......0....s00000r £2,015 0 0 
Williams & Soms ......c0s..sseeseeee+ 2,842 0 0 
Brown & Robinson ..,..0.000000804 2,665 0 0 
Burford 2,547 0 0 








For proposed building and chimney-shaft 
Farrin don-road, for Mr. G. 8. Mumford. Mr. dward 
H. Badger, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. Chas. 


PF, sag 9 
RIESE DE TIONS scanncchsisninsentansens £4,428 
SE indcawevecine eooee 300 


Newman & 
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For the erection of three detached and one semi- 
detached house, at Wood- , for Mr. Thomas Clark, 
Messrs. E. Habershon & a architects os : 





jeep Ne 00 0 
Sharp & Maxwell ... 3,466 0 0 00 
Stamp & Bowtle 2,987 0 0 0 0 
Ward & Co ...000..... 2,880 0 0. 00 
Foard  cecssses . 2,850 00. 9 0 
Bowman ... 2,797 0 0, 0 
A. Vincent 2,702 0 0. 00 
Timewell ... 2,780 9 0 0 0 
Brown ...... 2,759 0 0 0 0 
Bysh ..cccccsserecsrssoes . 2,64 0 0 00 
Aitchison & Walker 2,531 0 0 - 00 
Paice ..........0008 cictued Oe 0 8 ines SS 0 
Prout...» pbdielaibicsie 2, OO soinsscs 08.0 





For the erection of two shops and premises in the Ux- 
bridge-road, Ealing, for Mr. rgeGosney, Mr. E. H. 
Horne, architect. Quantities supplied :— 





Gibson x £3,575 
Stops ..... 3,540 
Adamson. . 







Rowe ..... 
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Brunsden ; 3,189 
Lewis RB ARC REET 3,163 
TEGO scsi seicccstecs vebsctennsanettasrees- SylOw 





For pair of semi-detached villas, Lewisham-road, Lewis- 
ham, for Mr. G. 8, Bayley and Mr. J. Watson. Messrs, 
Ingram & Hollands, architects, Quantities supplied :— 

Brand ( pted) £2,030 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. D. (a charge for the work actually done, and an allowance for 
the loss sustained by the work not being proceeded with, could pro- 
bably be maintained ; but this would depend, to a certain extent, on 

i rt. which weare ignorant) —T. B. (pity a little 

more variety was not introduced).—Sculptor (if we gave his name, we 
should feel compelled to say the work was badly done).—P. G. 
{according to circumstances. The pricker chiefly).—Ventilator (we 
Bee no reason why we should allow one “inventor” to puff his own 
arrangements under guise of showing the kn of ther). — 
F. H. (why not write signature, so that it may be read 1)—Masons.— 
A. C.—Mr. P.—G. B.—Brick.—M. T.—J. C. M-—Constant Reader 
—H. C.—B. & B.—Trellis.—W. H. P.—L. B & W.—H. Brothers. — 
H. W. 8.—. 8. —K. G. H. W.-C, C. .—W. E.—C. J. 8.—D, C.— 
xX L—J. W.—P. & A—M. P.—B. LC. 8 —L. & P.—-T. J,— 
A. D. H.—E. ©. (Liverpool-road),—J. H. (next week).—T. P. (next 
week). 

We are to decline out books and giving 

compelled pointing 

All statements of facts, list of tenders, &. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 








ion. 
Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








CHARGES FOR 
ss ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Bituations 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under ba baa 
Rech additional line (about ten words).. =. 6d. | Oa 64, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER ” is direct from the Office, to residents 
ia any part of the United at the rate of 18s. per annum, 
Payadle in Advance. 

Halfpenny stam; re 
should be vomited by — Order, 
King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. to DO 


for amounts under 5s. com 
si ihe’ Post On, 
LAS FOURDBINIEB, 











Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 








Bath Stone of best quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & OO. (Limited), 
Q en and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
roca ted wapmpecl any part of the Kingdom, on 
application 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.] 


Patent a Cement, with double the 
asual sand, is much stronger than ordinary mortar. 
Plastering finished in much less time at less cost. 
Excellent substitute for Portland cement for 
Concrete at less than half its price.—21}, Mill. 
bank-street, 8.W. [Apvrt.] 








Asphalte. 

Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
ite Asphaltes. 

M@ STODART & OO 





House, Fittin, 
McLachlan ...,,....... 22,879 0° 0 ....... -- £468 06 
WAU heveonsaccses 2,826 0 0 cc. 40 0 0 
Browne & Robinson 2,816 0 0 ....... 428 0 0 
PORN scsccsrsisvesris «© 2,770 O 0 sess, 459 0 0 
Newman & Mann ... 2,715 0 0 uss. 434 0 0 
DOE .cadsncesesosieues ae O OD iiecooree 462 0 0 
Toms ....... O 0 ssccoorrree 400 0 O 
Patrick CO wc OO 8 6 
For the erection of a house at U Norw 8u 
for Mrs, Welch. Mr, R. M. pw aien, meen 
supplied by Mr. C, Stanger :— 
Newman & Mann..,........s000--.00. £2,956 0 0 
Cooke & Green 2,906 0 0 
Stewart ... re 2,648 0 0 
Weel . coreccrerscesosonessncsveenanesonnsos 2,503 0 0 
NYO wee. a 2,521 0 0 
Bowyer eo «. 2,463 0 0 
BORGO | iiitisheis tciictstreninina aD 
SOOO sinsinsmsiaseentiienteisicices we 2,927 0 0 


Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, H.0, [Apvrt.] 








